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The Christian Register 


Our Unitarian Liturgy 
IV. The Lessons 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


N every branch of the Jewish and 

Christian churches, it is customary to 
read selections, usually from the Bible, al- 
though not always, known as the lessons. 
The word lesson in this connection is 
simply a direct transliteration of the Latin, 
léctio, and means “reading.” In churches 
that have a set liturgy, the entire service, 
it is true, is read; but it is the lesson in 
the strict sense that is read out to the 
people, whereas the rest of the service is 
directed by minister and people alike 
toward God. In the liturgical churches, 
such as the Roman and the Episcopalian, 
it is accordingly most properly observed 
that the offices are celebrated with clergy 
and choir facing each other in two groups 
at opposite sides of the sanctuary, the 
reader turning to face the congregation 
only at the lessons. 


ob 


The custom of reading lessons at ser- 
vices is very ancient. That it was the 
long-established usage in the Jewish 
church by the time of Christ is evident 
from the story in the Gospel of Jesus 
reading from Isaiah in the synagogue at 
Nazareth. The Christian Church probabiy 
read at first only from the Old Testament, 
as it was only a Jewish sect in the begin- 
ning. Also it was the practice for the 
early missionaries to use the Hebrew Bible 
to prove that Jesus was the Promised One. 
Later, when the Apostles had died and 
their few preserved writings became pre- 
cious, it was undoubtedly the custom for 
the gathered Christians to read from an 
apostolic writing, genuine or spurious as 
the case might be. In time the Church 
settled upon what is known as the Canon 
of the New Testament—that is, it decided 
what books were to be accepted as genu- 
ine; and these, together with the Old 
Testament, made up the literature from 
which most of the readings were taken in 
the services. 

But the Bible is not the only lectionary 
in the Roman Church. The idea that only 
the Bible is to be used in the liturgical 
readings is an outgrowth of the Protes- 
tant Reformation principle of ‘The Bible 
and the Bible only is the religion of 
Protestants.” In the Breviary offices 
recited by all priests and monks of the 
Roman Church, one whole group of 
lessons—those from the First Nocturn of 
the Office of Matins—is Biblical. The 
Second Nocturn is taken from the Lives of 
the Saints and abounds in mythology. It 
is the clear absurdity of much in this part 
of the Breviary that has given rise to the 
expression understood as a rule only 
among Catholic priests, “You lie like the 
Second Nocturn.” The Third Nocturn con- 
tains a brief Scripture passage with a 
sermon based on it by some one of the 
Fathers of the early church. Thus not 
only the Bible, but the lives of the Saints 
and sermons of the Fathers make up the 
literature from which the priest must read 
his daily Breviary lessons. . 


The fact that Rome goes outside the 
Bible for her lesson material will probably 
be news to many Unitarian ministers who 
have fought consistently against the grow- 
ing practice of choosing some part of our 
lessons from literature other than Biblical. 
If such practice is motivated by the idea 
that the Bible no longer contains useful 
matter for modern religious people, it is 
of course most unfortunate. Only one in 
the extreme stages of revolt against Fun- 
damentalist Bibliolatry could be so lacking 
in appreciation of the great Biblical record 
of the search of man after his God. None 
but a soul most outrageously damaged by 
orthodox stupidity would wish to rebel 
against reading from that life of Christ 
which in Parker’s words is “still the life, 
light, and way of heaven.” And it would 
be most unfortunate if the commendable 
desire to bear witness to the supremacy 
of the Bible as inspiring religious material 
should lead us to deny the inspiration of 
much other literature. There is abundant 
liturgical precedent and liturgical reason 
for our choosing our lessons wheresoever 
we can find what will most satisfactorily 
fit in with the spirit of the day or the topic 
of the sermon. 


+ 


The lessons are a high-water mark in 
the service of worship. While the too 
frequent repetition of the words of prayer 
and praise may dull their edge for us, we 
come in the reading of the lessons to what 
is full of the element of surprise. Further- 
more, in the lesson we look for instruc- 
tion, for inspiration. And rightly. A 
reader with a sense of the dramatic can 
impress a congregation almost as effectu- 
ally with well-chosen lessons as with an 
excellent sermon. Sometimes the’ lessons 
will do what we ourselves are not equal to. 
I think the finest reader and chooser of 
lessons to whom it has been my privilege 
to listen is John Haynes Holmes of the 
Community Church, New York. In the 
stumbling years when I alternated be- 
tween his church and All Souls, unable 
to make up my mind to throw myself into 
the Liberal movement, it was a delight 
and pleasure to discover the width and 
depth of the reading which furnished Mr. 
Holmes with his lesson material. The 
Old and New Testaments, the writings of 
the subapostolic Fathers, even prefaces to 
Shaw plays and essays. by Henry L. 
Mencken, indicate the scope of his choice. 
The lessons—there were always two— 
never failed to fit into the rest of the 
service and the sermon that followed; and 
Mr. Holmes always made all he could of 
them, bringing out with dramatic emphasis 
the points he wished to convey. ; 

On the other hand ,it is a vice in som 
churches—happily for us, I think not of 
Unitarian Churches—to consider the les- 
sons of little importance. In the Anglican 
Church, where the lessons are always from 
the Bible and according to a prearranged 
system for covering the Old Testament 


- without its good point. 
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once a year and the New Testament twice, 
many ministers seem to take the lessons 
as a task to be performed. I have seen 
parsons go up to the lecturn and announce 
a lesson as follows: ‘““Here—ah—ah begin- 
neth—ah—ah the third chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew,” the 
meanwhile looking up the lesson and then 
turning the pages of the Bible to find it. 
It had not been looked up in advance, and 
therefore the minister could not only not 
have practiced its reading, but also he 
could not have had the slightest idea 
whether it was apropos or not. 

Yet the Anglican and Lutheran system 
of covering the public reading of the Bible 
a certain number of times a year is not 
Many a boy with 
a considerable knowledge of the Bible— 
certainly no man in our civilization can 
claim to be educated who is ignorant of 
the Bible—can trace it to no other cause 
than the fact that as he grew up he heard 
the systematic reading of the lessons Sun- 
day after Sunday. And this, if no other, 
should be sufficient reason why we Lib- 
erals ought not, in the interests of wider 
choice, omit the Bible lessons. By using 
two lessons, it is always possible to have 
the first from the Bible, and the second, 
if we wish, from outside material. Per- 
sonally I have found “Great Companions” 
the finest collection from which to choose 
extra-Biblical lessons. It far exceeds 
Stanton Coit’s “Message of Man” in 
breadth and method. It is also to its ad- 
vantage that each selection is a reading 
from one author—not a composite, as are 
Coit’s readings, from many authors, and 
with combinations of style and diction, 
even to combining prose and poetry, that 
destroys the unity of expression. 

In my own private use of our service 
book as a means for daily prayer, I never 
select lessons of social import, or of an 
informative or argumentative nature. Pri- 
vate devotion and public services of wor- 
ship, praise, and inspiration are quite two 
distinct matters. The short time most of 
us can spare for regular prayer we feel 
must be given to the cultivation of our 
inner life. Hence it is that outside of the 
Bible my own chief lectionary for private 
reading has been Dr. Fosdick’s little books. 
I recommend especially the ‘Meaning of 
Prayer.” It is divided into compact se- 
lections, but with a unity running through- 
out that will bring profit to one who 
follows it faithfully. 


+ 


For instanee, just yesterday morning I 
read over for the third or fourth time a 
passage in his chapter on God’s Care for 
the Individual: 

“The thinker is of nobler worth than 
any external thing he can think about; 
the seer is more wonderful than all he 
sees; and righteousness, friendship, gen- 
erosity, courage, wisdom, love, functions 
of personality, all of them, are, so far as 
Valué goes, worth more than infinite gal- 
axies of stars. No star ever knew that it 
was even being gazed upon. No star ever 
felt God’s hand upon it, or was moved by 
gratitude for its creation, preservation, 
and all the blessings of this life. As an 
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~ The Church Bells Rang at St. John’s 


People came and came, filling the church, to hear 


HE Preaching Mission held under the 

auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League from December 2 to December 9, 
in First Protestant St. John’s Church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was a striking demon- 
stration that a church may hold a “re- 
peat” Mission, after an interval, without 
loss in its effectiveness. Dr. Horace West- 
wood preached two years ago at St. John’s 
church at a week of meetings where the 
congregations increased daily. At the 
recent mission, the church was filled at 
each service. 

The numbers kept up to the very last 
meeting, and the collections were the 
largest which have been received at any 
of the Preaching Missions. More cards 
signifying interest in the liberal message 
were signed than at previous Missions and, 
although there was no opportunity to be- 
come members during the Mission, a num- 
ber of people said that they wished to 
unite with the church. The estimate 
which the minister, Dr. Hugo G. Hisen- 
lohr, placed on the Mission was apparent 
in his closing words at the final meeting. 
In his judgment, this Mission surpassed 
the former one. “I shall forever regard 
Dr. Westwood as having a share in the 
life of this congregation,” he said, “and 
shall feel that he has some claim of 
ownership in it.” 


wa 


The Mission was fortunate in having 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, as its 
guest and speaker at the opening meeting. 
Dr. Cornish gave a world-view of liberal- 
ism and the opportunities which offer 
themselves for an enlarging world-fellow- 
ship. His review of the story of Unita- 
rianism was especially enjoyed in this 
church group, which has but lately come 
into the Unitarian fold. 

Dr. Westwood’s series of talks upon the 
fundamentals of liberal religion presented 
a liberal conception of such themes as 
God, Christ, man, faith, salvation, and 
immortality. That his audience was in- 
terested was shown by the large number 
of thoughtful questions which were pro- 
pounded through the question box and 
answered by Dr. Westwood before each 
address. 

One needs to attend a Preaching Mis- 
sion session after session to have any 
adequate comprehension of what they 
mean to the local church and what in the 
long run they must accomplish for the 
Unitarian fellowship as a whole. 


the Mission Preacher in Cincinnati 
JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


When the writer arrived at St. John’s’ 
some twenty minutes early for the service, 
the church steps were so thronged with 
people that she stepped back to assure 
herself that she was really entering a 
Unitarian church. The inner stairways 
and vestibules were similarly crowded 
with friendly early comers, largely young 
men. 

At the hour appointed for the service, 
the church bells rang. Such jolly bells! 


DR. HUGO G, EISENLOHR 


St. John’s bells are neither dolorous nor 
stern. Their call to worship is to some- 
thing warm and vivid and happy and not 
to the performance of a disagreeable duty. 
A volunteer chorus choir of fifty voices 
of superior quality provides music such as 
few churches enjoy. The choirmaster is 
on the faculty of the Conservatory of 
Music affiliated with the University of 
Cincinnati, and the singers are Conserva- 
tory pupils, who receive credits for their 
choir work. In the choir, especially 
among the male voices, are many who 
belong to St. John’s church. 

St. John’s church not only arranged for 
the broadcasting of the sermons early in 
the week, but it is credited with introduc- 


: ing a new feature to the Preaching Mis- 


sion—a feature which should commend it- 
self to down-town churches in other com- 
munities. Dr. Hisenlohr announced on 
the opening day that dinners would be 
served in the social rooms each week 
night during the Mission, for the con- 
venience of business and professional men 
and women, and approximately four hun- 
dred dinners were served that week, in 
charge of the different organizations of 
the church in turn. The interval between 
dinner and the service was utilized for 
informal discussion of Dr. Westwood’s 
views and for friendly intercourse. 

The Mission was splendidly organized. 
Large local committees attended to every 
detail, so that the week’s program pro- 
ceeded without friction. Every member 
of St. John’s church constituency was 
apprised of the meetings by mail and 
again by telephone, and many of the 
same people came night after night. <A 
conspicuously large contingent of the con- 
gregation consisted of laymen of all ages. 
One evening the writer counted sixteen 
young men in a single row across the 
church, and was told that many of them 
had never been seen in the church before. 
A large fraction of the attendance was 
from outside the chureh. 

DS) 

William Brockmann, general chairman, 
at the’ close confessed his gratification at 
the good attendance at the Mission. 

“Many people have been coming here 
night after night and have enjoyed the 
opportunity to do so,’ he said. “They 
have not come from a sense of duty but 
because they really appreciate the meet- 
ings. They have a fond remembrance of 
the Mission two years ago and have been 
eager to hear Dr. Westwood again. Hay- 
ing Dr. Westwood in the field is a wonder- 
ful thing for the liberal cause, for he 
is broadcasting through the country our 
views of problems about which many 
people are confused.” : 

A Cincinnati banker in St. John’s 
Church spoke to the writer in highest 
praise of Dr. Westwood. 

“Through his winning personality he 
has endeared himself to all who have had 
the rare privilege of hearing him expound 
the great principles of the Christian reli- 
gion,” he said. “He makes it possible for 
the humblest listener clearly to under- 
stand. His address Monday night on ‘The 
Christianity of Christ’ was a masterpiece. 
Many who heard him for the first time 
marveled at his great ability to depict so 
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vividly the life and teachings of the 
greatest teacher of all ages. There can 
be no doubt of the result of the Mission.” 

The congregation at St. John’s is fortu- 
nate in the possession of a minister like 
Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr. Since 1841 the 
church has had but three ministers, and 
Dr. Hisenlohr’s service dates back to 1884. 
The society is now occupying its third 
church building, which was dedicated 
sixty years ago. Dr. Hisenlohr places a 
high yaluation upon the Preaching Mis- 
sion, evidenced by his desire to hold the 
second one, which was recently conducted. 

“The Mission, as I See it, has a twofold 
yalue,”’ Dr. Eisenlohr told the writer. 
“There is the influence it has in strength- 


ening our own people in their convictions 


and in giving them the assurance that 
they do not stand alone but have behind 


them a body of consecrated people. I- 


believe the Mission will increase the 
loyalty of our people to the cause and to 
their own congregation. Wherever there 
is a Mission, this ought to be the effect, 
and to as great a degree. 


wo 


“Then, again, the Mission has placed 
the liberal cause before the community 
here, and has done it in a way impossible 
for the local minister and his congrega- 
tion. The people in Cincinnati are talking 
of this Mission as they did two years ago. 
If people talk, they will think about it. 
The Unitarian body is so small that it is 
necessary for it to get before the public 
with its views from time to time, and this 
the Mission services do in a splendid way. 

“Do Missions increase church member- 
ship? I hope for some accessions, but 
the object was not to gain members. We 
wanted to get the Cincinnati people to 
thinking about these matters. If their 
thought leads them to St. John’s, we shall 
be glad to have them come. Since the 
last Mission we have added at least sixty- 
five members. These may be the result 
of the Mission—I cannot tell. We added 
some at the time. People who became 
interested then have been coming regu- 
larly since. 

“T cannot say too much for Dr. West- 
wood. His genial personality smoothes 
the way for him when he comes into a 
congregation. His addresses are filled 
with deep, clear thought expressed in 
simple language, so that anyone with ordi- 
nary intelligence can follow him. That is 
the reason his audiences increase from 
night to night. Some have heard of the 
cold intellectualism of Unitarianism and 
are frightened away. Dr. Westwood has 
learned to warm up and spiritualize that 
intellectualism. While making himself 
understood by the people, he is really rais- 
ing them to his level. He succeeds in 
choosing for his themes the subjects about 
which people are really concerned—salva- 
tion, immortality, revelation—and makes 
new approaches to them. 1 

“Without compromising his own posi- 
tion, Dr. Westwood has avoided all con- 
troversy. That is a great gift. 

“It is rather significant with what ex- 
pectancy our people looked forward to the 


‘publish his songs. 
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Mission, and with what pleasure they ac- 
cepted appointments to committees.” 
One of the younger men in the congre- 
gation who did not fail the meetings once 
during the week said to the writer: 
“IT wish we could have a Mission every 


ray 


year and for longer than a week; that is 
not enough. The young people are glad 
to have them and to help. Dr. Westwood 
has cleared up a lot of things for us. 
We believed that way, but he has made 
things plainer to us.” 
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Schubert —After One Hundred Years 


(Do you know how he wrote 
“Hark, hark! the Lark”? ) 


WALTER 


ENIUS may write its own laws— 

about it always is something antino- 
mian and something inexplicable—but if 
we are to gain the slightest comprehen- 
sion of its nature, we must perforce esti- 
mate it with such intellectual tools as we 
possess. Though we go astray in our esti- 
mation, we can at least express what it 
says to us, and every critique reveals more 
of the critic than of his subject. 

Schubert ranks high among romantic 
composers. He was, in some sense, the 
child of his time. Throughout his early 
life, Europe was caught in the turmoil of 
the Napoleonic wars. Social and political 
institutions were undergoing profound 
change. Art and letters felt the effect of 
this, hence the Sturm und Drang period. 
The Romantic Era came to birth in the 
last decades of the eighteenth century 
and the first decades of the nineteenth. 
During Schubert’s brief life (he was born 
in 1797 and died November 19, 1828), 
Keats and Shelley wrote in England; 
France was in upheaval as, under the 
influence of such men as Rousseau and 
Robespierre, she became a new nation; 
Goethe loomed a portent upon the horizon ; 
Weber wrote his romantic operas that 
dealt with demons and fays. The fan- 
tastic, the sinister, the macabre, per- 
meated literature. Schubert could not 
but feel the influence of the hour. 

Schubert’s early songs, written in his 
late teens, deal with demon riders who 
gallop through the night and steal the 
life from a slumbering child, homeless 
wanderers who descend from lonely 
mountain heights and seek in vain a place 
where they may rest, colloquies between 
Death and some innocent maiden. This 
was the spirit of the age. He was, above 
all, a romantic composer. 

Though Schubert breathed the spirit of 
his time, like all creative genius, he 
transcended it. He enlarged and ennobled 
the song-form of his time. Hitherto, men 
were accustomed to such trite and stereo- 
typed forms as Silcher’s Loreley. Schubert 
dramatized the form. His Hrlking and 
his Wanderer are more than lyrics—they 
are brief and poignant tragedies. In no 
other composer of his time does music 
follow so closely the meaning of the words. 
His songs waver between major and minor 
as the mood dictates. He introduced dis- 
sonances at which his publishers shud- 
dered and which made them refuse to 
He was essentially a 
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great dramatist working in miniature: 
Even his earliest songs display this 
dramatic quality. ; 

Probably no other composer published 
so little during his lifetime. He wrote 
because he must. During his morning 
working period—from seven in the morn- 
ing until one or two—as many as seven 
or eight songs flowed from his fecund pen. 
When asked by Hiller how he composed, 
he answered, “I write all morning, and, 
when one song is finished, I begin an- 
other.” Characteristically, when the song 
was finished, his interest was gone. Hun- 
dreds of compositions were completed, 
thrown into a drawer, and forgotten. 
Most of the publication of his work was 
posthumous. After his death, songs, 
sonatas, Masses, and dramatic works 
emerged at such a rate that their authen- 
ticity was in question. “He lived for 
fifty years beyond the date of his death,” 
comments one writer. Though he died in 
1831, his beautiful Unfinished Symphony 
was not discovered until some time in the 
sixties and not produced until 1865, when 
it was played by the Vienna Musikverein. 
Thus, this Society, which had refused to 
admit him to membership during his life, 
rendered him recognition nearly thirty 
years after his death. 

We pause to.ask, what is the nature of 
inspiration? No one has ever given ade- 
quate answer. With all of our probing 
into the depths of human personality by . 
modern psychological methods, there is 
still some quality that eludes our search. 
Picture Schubert—short, stout, bespec- 
tacled, rising of a morning in his littered 
lodging and rushing to his untidy desk, 
seizing music paper, and frantically set- 
ting down the notes of some great song 
ere they should escape from the grasp 
of his imagination. His friends said that 
he ‘composed in a clairvoyant state.” 
Time and place made no difference—when 
inspiration seized him, he must write. © 

One Sunday afternoon he was returning 
from a walk in the country with friends. 
Meeting other friends, they sat down be- 
fore a little Gasthaus for refreshment. 
Schubert idly picked up a volume of 
Shakespeare and opened it by chance at 
“Cymbeline.” “Oh,” he exclaimed, “how 
I wish that I had music paper, I have 
found a beautiful song.” A friend ruled 
some staves upon the back of a menu — 
eard, and thus his lovely lyric, “Hark, 
hark! the Lark,” came into being. But 


whence comes perk rs “We can only 
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say with Handel, “It comes from above” ; 
or, like Browning’s Abt Vogler: 


And I know not if, save in this, such gift be 
allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth 
sound, but a star; 


and, like Abt Vogler, we must ‘consider 
and bow the head.” 

Why should genius chance to light upon 
this humble family? The father was a 
village schoolmaster of moderate talent. 
The mother was a peasant, and had been 
a cook before she married Franz Schu- 
bert, pére. The brothers were moderately 
musical—that is, they had a fair facility 
in playing a few instruments. Out of this 
milieu, with no heralding of trumpets nor 
any choiring angels, springs a genius of 
the first order, unrivaled for spontaneity 
and fertility. His fund of melody was 
apparently inexhaustible. He was ad- 
vised by a prudent teacher to husband 
his resources—as well seek to husband 
the tides of ocean. 

Not all of his work is of equal value. 
How should it be when we consider that 
he wrote more than six hundred songs, 
nine symphonies, some ten dramatic vocal 
works, and piano compositions innumer- 
able—all within a working period of 
some sixteen years! Even yet new 
compositions are coming to light. 

All his life he suffered from poverty 
and neglect. Had he subdued his genius 
to the deadly drudgery of a tutorship in 
a nobleman’s family, he might have lived 
with some degree of comfort and survived 
to a ripe old age. But this he could not 
do.* Above all, he must have his free- 
dom—freedom to create. If ever there 
was genius that was single-minded, it 
was Schubert. 

In the fall of 1828, being in bad health, 
he took up his abode with his older 
brother Ferdinand, in the environs of 


Vienna. Here, in November, he fell ill of 
typhus and died. ‘Why have they put 
me here in this narrow place under- 


ground?” he éried out in his delirium. 
‘Dear Franz,’ answered his distraught 
brother, “you are in your own bed.” He 
roused himself for a moment, turned his 
face to the wall, muttered, ““Here—here 
is my end,’ and died. It was the nine- 
teenth of November, 1828. 

They buried him, according to his wish, 
in the little cemetery of Wihring not far 
from Beethoven, and on his monument 
they inscribed, “Music hath here entombed 
a rich treasure, but still fairer hopes.” 

It was true. His last works, those 
written in 1828, are his best. He fell 
under the influence of Beethoven, and 
from that time there is a deepening of 
feeling, a broadening of horizon, an in- 
sight, that virtually make of him another 
man. The great Symphony in C, written 
during the last year of his life, shows to 
what great heights he might have risen 
had he lived another score of years. All 
of the greatest works of Beethoven were 
written at a later age than that at which 
Schubert died. 

The great quality of Schubert is his 
ability to catch a mood. He could express 
in tone the simple feelings of a rustic 
lover, the horror of a father about to 
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lose his beloved child, the fear of a 
maiden faced with death, the loneliness 
of a world wanderer, the hallucinations 
of a madman—all with great variety of 
expression, poetic insight, and dramatic 
power. We still marvel, in a day when 
the whole gamut of musical expression 
has apparently been run, at his versatility 
and his unmatched inventiveness. How 
could this untutored youth, brought up in 
the narrow confines of a village school- 
master’s house, thus run the whole gamut 
of human emotions, strivings, aspirations, 
and defeats? The answer is, “Sheer 
genius.” And that answer must suffice, 
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for in this uncouth body was incarnate 
the very spirit of lyric music. 

Genius is ‘still the eternal enigma; it 
still must write its own laws, still dwell 
within its self-created world. Neither the 
ecstatic laundations of the admiring wor- 
shiper nor the probe of the psychological 
analyst can bring us much nearer a solu- 
tion of that enigma. In the end, it must 
suffice that the creative power of genius 
brings us light in the unfathomed abyss of 
our darkness. Our Prometheus’ may be 
bound by physical limitations—still, im- 
perfect vehicle though he be, he brings a 
little of the fire from on high. 


The Anglican Church Congress 
and Heresy 


R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 
British Correspondent of Tum REGISTER. 


I 
Nailing His Colors 

HE Church Congress is the most rep- 

resentative and important annual de- 
liberative assembly of the Church of 
England. It always attracts considerable 
attention, not only in the Church itself 
but in the press; for it performs in rela- 
tion to Anglican religion somewhat the 
same function as the British Association 
in regard to science and its doings. 

The recent congress at Cheltenham, on 
the eve of its meeting, suddenly leaped 
into unusual interest and became a center 
of excitement owing to the action of Lord 
Halifax, the aged and much respected 
leader of the Anglo-Catholic section of 
Anglicanism. 

Whatever may be said about Anglo- 
Catholic doctrine and theory, at least its 
protagonists cannot be accused of coward- 
ice or incapacity to live dangerousiy. It 
is not their policy to pour new wine into 
old bottles with the familiar labels, or to 
wrest language to illegitimate uses, a pro- 
cedure to which the Modernists are too 
prone in order to accommodate themselves 
to the principle of continuity with the 
past and in deference to the interests of 
traditionalism. 

The Anglo-Catholic does not appear as 
a mediator, but a fighter, and he nails his 
colors to the mast. He believes in his 
cause too intensely and firmly to com- 
promise or camouflage. In the case of 
Modernist leaders, the rank and file are 
never quite sure where they will find 
them or what the color of their flag will 
be in the midst of battle smoke. As like 
as not it will be dipped in some neutral 
tint and be seen losing itself safely among 
the colors of the big battalions. 

Just prior to the meeting of the Con- 
gress, Lord Halifax sent an Open Letter 
to the president, the Bishop of Gloucester, 
embodying a protest on the part of some 
eight hundred Anglo-Catholics against per- 
mitting Dr. Major, the principal of Ripon 
Hall and a well-known Modernist, to 
take an official part in the proceedings by 


reading one of the papers. Thé protesters 
further declared that if Dr. Major was 
allowed to take the part allotted to him in 
the program they would abstain as a body 
from attending the Congress. 

Here, indeed, was a challenge, and im- 
mediately the temperature rose. There 
looked like battle hurtling in the air, and 
the public demands for tickets shot up in 
anticipation of the Modernist taking on 
the challenge. People generally pay little 
attention to confessed Unitarian teachers 
in England; nevertheless, the problem of 
the interpretation of Christianity in terms 
of modern thought and ideas by leading 
Churchmen engages widespread interest. 


II 


The Indictment 


The indictment of Dr. Major and of 
Modernism in Lord Halifax’s Open Letter 
contained, among some others, the fol- 
lowing counts :. 

“Modernism denied the resurrection of 
the flesh; it denied the penal character 
of Christ’s sufferings and that he offered 
on the Cross a propitiation or satisfaction 
to God the Father; it denied our Lord’s 
omniscience and omnipotence while sub- 
ject to the conditions of this incarnate life; 
it denied His Virgin Birth and physical 
Resurrection and Ascension; it denied 
Biblical and ecclesiastical infallibility. 

“The Modernist believes in a_super- 
natural, but it is non-miraculous. The 
Modernist believes in a perfectly human, 
non-miraculous Christ. According to Mod- 
ernism, Jesus claimed to be God’s Son in 
a moral sense, in which all human beings 
are the sons of God; the consciousness of 
Jesus was a full human consciousness, 
it was not supernatural or miraculous.” 

I do not think that these statements 
of the teaching of Modernism are false 
or wrong in detail; but some of them are 
in their purport misleading, because they 
are torn from their context in the funda- 
mental philosophy of Modernism and ex- 
hibited to the ignorant in a wrong per- 
spective. They appear simply as denials 
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of the specific doctrines of traditional 
Christianity, without reference to the 
larger, more universal affirmations within 
which they have their place and proper 
meaning. 

By the same method it might be as- 
serted that Thomas Carlyle denied the 
supernatural and miraculous as applied 
to the explanation of certain events in 
nature and history: and in the traditional 
meaning of the words that would be all 
right. But every student of Carlyle 
knows that he believed all nature and 
history to be supernatural and a miracle, 
in the sense that it is all a continuous 
manifestation of the presence and opera- 
tion of a Transcendent Power, of which 
no explanation can be given by the finite 
mind, and that for Carlyle every com- 
monest daily fact and event is ultimately 
rooted in mystery unfathomable. To know 
the “flower in the crannied wall’ com- 
pletely would be to know the Infinite 
and Absolute, for it blossoms out of these. 


Tit 
Dr. Major at the Congress 


It was, however, a disappointment when 
Dr. Major took the platform and gave 
his paper, for he neither dealt with the 
Anglo-Catholic indictment nor gave an ex- 
position of the distinctive position of 
Modernism. I cannot say whether it was 
the result of a hastily adopted policy of 
throwing oil on the rising waters, the 
dominating instinct of Anglicanism in 
such emergencies, which may be trusted 
to navigate away from any dangerous 
adventure to the port of safety and peace, 
especially on official occasions ; but at any 
rate Dr. Major was content to expatiate 
on two now quite commonplace and com- 
placent characteristics of Anglicanism— 
its comprehensiveness and reasonableness. 
Thus the imminent lightnings that might 
have flashed and coruscated through the 
Congress were safely and quietly con- 
ducted to earth, and the stormy petrel of 
Modernism became for the time a harm- 
less dove wheeling its flight above the 
subsiding floods to the ark, with a twig 
of olive in its bill. Dr. Major appears to 
have been very politic, but he missed his 
unique opportunity. Diplomacy killed the 
voice of prophecy. A tide in the affairs 
of men had risen to its flood, but his sail 
was not on the horizon—it was flapping 
at anchor well within the harbor bar. 
The Congress was robbed of its dramatic 
climax; and an occasion that might have 
risen to the height of the historic and 
memorable, with consequences for the 
future, never rose above the level of com- 
parative commonplace. Dr. Major with 
more imagination might have had his hour 
of real leadership, but he failed to seize 
it; and who knows if it will ever return! 

Nor will the loss to the cause of Mod- 
ernism, by this failure, be made up by 
the reply which the Bishop of Gloucester 
had sent to Lord Halifax, able and states- 
manlike as it was. The stage had been 
set for Dr. Major, not for Dr. Headlam, 
by the powers that shape the fates of men 
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IV 
The Bishop of Gloucester’s Reply 


The reply in itself, however, was im- 
portant and significant, and may be taken 
as another blow struck in the name of 
Anglicanism against the discredited policy 
of theological heresy-hunting in the larger 
Christian churches of the modern world. 
It was a deliberate warning, backed by 
reference to church history, against the 
danger of taking up a charge of heresy 
against any accredited teacher. 

The Bishop of Gloucester in the reply 
declares that a charge of heresy ‘demands 
that it should be substantiated by a care- 
ful examination of the person’s writings 
and the presentation of adequate and suf- 
ficient proof,’ not by isolated passages 
torn from their context. Dr. Headlam 
cited. a previous case of such a charge 
brought against the present Bishop of 
Durham on the basis of extracts from his 
writings treated in such a way that it 
“made it difficult to believe that they had 
been honestly made.” 

Moreover, orthodoxy is so subtle and 
precarious a thing that it behooves its 
would-be protagonists to beware lest. they 
do not find themselves in'the dock in which 
they have arraigned others. That fate 
has happened at the judgment bar of Time, 
which is the great heresy-hunter, to such 
defenders of the faith as Apollinaris and 
Cyril of Alexandria. Heresy and ortho- 
doxy are apt to change places in the 
kaleidoscopic movement of history. To be 
quite sound in the Catholic faith is a very 
fine art, to which few dare presume. “I 
am clear,” wrote Dr. Headlam, “that it is 
just as easy to bring a charge of. Apol- 
linarianism against those who consider 
themselves really orthodox, as of Nesto- 
rianism or Unitarianism against their 
opponents. There are just as many who 
write on this subject (Christ’s personality ) 
who appear to deny our Lord’s full human 
nature as there are who appear to deny 
His divinity.” 

Touching on the case of Dr. Major in 
particular, Dr. Headlam refers to the dif- 
ficulties in which the doctrine of the Vir- 
gin Birth is involved for many “earnest 
and decent Christians.” At the present 
time “the truth and implications of this 
doctrine must be submitted to reverent and 
careful investigations.” 

As for the belief in a “perfectly human 
Christ” Dr. Headlam declares that to be 
“absolutely orthodox’; while for the 
statement that Dr. Major denies the di- 
vinity of our Lord, “I am afraid that, as 
the writers show no sign of having in- 
vestigated the matter nor give any good 
grounds for the statements that they have 
made, they have laid themselves open to 
the charge of grievously slandering their 
neighbor.” 

The reply then goes on to accuse the 
Anglo-Catholics of adopting the methods 
of the Roman Catholic Church in that 
they condemn Dr. Major without giving 
him an opportunity to state his case, at 
a time when these problems are disturbing 
men’s minds, and Dr. Major is seeking “to 
build up an apologetic and philosophy of 
his faith which is in accordance with 


. modern thought.” 
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The only way to deal with these things 
is by the method of “open and free dis- 
cussion,” so that what is true may be 
established, while the false will be forgot- 
ten. To deny such free discussion will 
only lead to suspicion that the Church has 
not confidence in the grounds of its faith. 
“T believe that the body of clergy to whom 
your Lordship -with great chivalry has 
given the support of your name are really 
anxious to defend the truth; but I can 
assure them, and I speak with some knowl- 
edge, that their method of doing so by 
refusing a hearing to those who differ 
from them and by avoiding open discus- 
sion would, if followed, bring the Christian 
faith into contempt.” 


Vi 


The Issue 


The above reply will no doubt give the 
quietus to attempted heresy-hunts in the 
Anglican Church for some time to come. 
But it leaves untouched a larger ethical 
problem which Bishop Gore has recently 
raised and pressed once again on public 
attention; viz, the retention of their posi- 
tion in the Anglican Church of Modernist — 
clergy who are pledged to the Church’s 
creeds and standards and yet notoriously 
disbelieve certain parts of them and can 
only give their assent to them as a whole 
with undefined and tacit reservations. 
Bishop Gore declares this procedure to 
be demoralizing and destructive of the 
Church’s reputation for honesty. 

The situation is acknowledged to be very 
unsatisfactory, and it cannot be said that 
the Revised Prayer Book of 1927 or 1928 
attempted anything considerable to im- 
prove it, from the Modernist point of view. 
The only alternatives are a much more 
thorough revision of its standards than 
the Anglican Church as a body appears to 
be prepared for, or recourse to the prin- 
ciple of freedom and non-subscription, 
adopted by the Unitarian fellowship, but 
for which even Modernist leaders are not 
yet prepared. They hold that some formu- 
lated creed is quite necessary as the basis 
of any church. 

No doubt that is true, but we should 
maintain that the creed need only repre- 
sent the consensus of the fellowship on 
great spiritual. principles and_ ethical 
ideals, and that it must not be elaborated 
into a series of theological dogmas to 
which personal assent is exacted or en- 
forced. In things essential, unity; in 
things nonessential, liberty. History has 
given, is still giving, its verdict on all or- 
ganized attempts at uniformity of thought 
or of ritual, within the bounds of 
Protestantism. 


Mr. Ritter’s Lectures 


Woldemar H. Ritter, Boston, Mass., 
architect and vice-president of the Reli- 
gious Arts Guild, began a series of eleven 
lectures on religious art at the Tuckerman 
School in Boston, December 5. ‘The lec- 
tures are given Wednesday afternoons at 
three o’clock and will be supplemented _by 
visits to representative churches and 
Parikt Docks spe aaee een i 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Southworths Reach India 


“America’s Message to India” well received 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


A letter received to-day, December 14, 
from Rey. H. C. Sarkar, of Calcutta, chair- 
man of the Brahmo Samaj Centenary 
Committee, brings the interesting news 
that President Franklin C.. Southworth 
and Mrs. Southworth have reached India 
and are receiving a warm welcome. Mr. 
Sarkar writes in part: 

“Dr. and Mrs. Southworth arrived in 

Calcutta on Thursday last, to the gratifi- 
cation of us all. Already we are im- 
pressed with their quiet dignity, their 
_ cordial and kindly spirit, and their in- 
telligent interest in our Centennial and 
our Brahmo Samaj cause. On Saturday 
evening Dr. Southworth gave an address 
on ‘America’s Message to India.’ It was 
warmly received and made an excellent 
impression. 

“Our Centennial activities began, as 
you know, in August, with a week of meet- 
ings in Calcutta, which is the headquarters 
of the Brahmo movement. The meetings 
were successful beyond our expectation. 
Delegates and attendants came from 
nearly all parts of India. The opening 
address by Rabindranath Tagore, the dis- 
tinguished poet, attracted a large hearing, 
was published widely in the periodical 
press, and created much interest. Other 
addresses, sermons, reports, and discus- 
sions were notable. A complete report in 
book form will soon be issued, and copies 
will be sent to America. 

“After the opening meetings in Calcutta 
were ended, groups of speakers set out on 
mission tours to visit Brahmo Samaj local 
centers in different parts of the country 
and carry the Brahmo message of reli- 
gious and social reform far and wide. 
One group consisting of Dr. and Mrs. 
Southworth, two or three English dele- 
gates, and several prominent Indian mis- 
sion workers, will start to-morrow eve- 
ning on an extended tour through Central 
and Northern India, returning to Calcutta 
the first of January. By that time it is 
expected the other American delegates 
will have arrived, when all will unite in 
another series of meetings (of perhaps a 
week) which it is hoped will attract even 
more attention and be even more success- 
ful than those in August. 

“You will be interested to know that 
following the August meetings we sent a 
small missionary party to China and 
Japan to make investigations and carry 
our word there. They have just returned, 
bringing a favorable report, and we are 
considering the establishment of per- 
manent missions in both countries. We 
shall consult with the Unitarian delegates 


_ from America and England on the subject. 


We are hoping to have at least one or 
two gates from Japan to attend our 
Jan meetings. The secretary of Uni- 


_ versalist General Convention in America 


and also the secretary of the American 
Society of Friends have promised to send 
delegates at that time.” j 


Dr. John H. Lathrop’s illness on the 
voyage across the Pacific—a light case of 
typhoid fever—has been reported in TuE 
Reeister. <A cablegram says he is re- 
ceiving treatment in Tokio, Japan, in St. 
Luke’s Hospital. It is confidently hoped 
that he will recover in time to go on to 
India for the January celebration there. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

New Yorx, N.Y. 


Contrast and Climax 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In June of this year the Committee of 


-the Department of Religious Education on 


Dramatic Services of Worship, Annie M. 
Filoon, chairman, Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D.D., Isabel Kimball Whiting, Rev. Ed- 
ward P. Daniels, and Marita M. Burdett, 
published a Dramatic Service of Worship 
for Peace Sunday in which are included 
the national anthems of England, France, 
Russia, Mexico, America, Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. 

The secretary feels that he should make 
reply to criticisms of the use of these 
national anthems. It has been said that 
they are warlike and quite at odds with 
the succeeding portion of the service—the 
responsive reading for which Dr. Park 
chose the most exalted verses in the Bible, 
which prophesy the peace and unity of 
all nations. Precisely so! The Commit- 
tee had just this contrast in mind. It 
planned a service to set over against the 
chauvinism of our national anthems the 
universalism of the timeless ideal: I have 
made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth; and, 
They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. One of the purposes of the Com- 
mittee was to induce in members of the 
congregation a sense of the threatening 
reality of nationalism—as expressed in 
hymns actually sung to-day over all the 
world—and to induce a response through 
worship to the idealism of the inter- 
national spirit. To have omitted the 
national anthems would have been to tell 
less than the whole and wholesome truth. 
I applaud the sober realism of the com- 
mittee members. They painted things as 
they are and pointed from those things 
to the order of things we hope for. 

Technically, it was in accord with the 
principles of contrast and climax that the 
committee worked in preparing this serv- 
ice. How much more it means spiritually 
and psychologically to have the unusual 
words of the national anthems set over 
against the familiar idealism of the great 
peace verses from the New and Old Testa- 
ments! Why isolate the national anthems 
for criticism? No one deprecates their 
tenor more than do the committee mem- 
bers. Let the service be seen as a whole, 
rising to contrast and climax! 

The church process is too exclusively 


- 
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a process of setting forth the ideal and 
of too seldom setting forth the real. The 
service of worship seems made more for 
soothing than for stirring, for hushing 
than for challenging the spirit. And the 
usual pageant pictures only the things 
lovely and of good report. The dynamic 
of an advancing social philosophy is the 
spirit protestant against iniquity. We 
ring in the new not so much when it seems 
right to ring in the new as when it 
seems wrong to keep ringing the old. 
Would those who criticize the use of 
the national anthems have us blink the 
fact that they are sung to-day in Tokio, 
and Berlin, and Mexico City, and Paris, 
and that to these tunes and words 
10,000,000 young men marched to war and 
died from 1914 to 1918? Would these 
critics have us neglect a contrast so strik- 
ing as this between the nationalism of 
these days and the internationalism which 
has been a thread of prophetic hope since 
the days of the Second Isaiah? 
WAITSTILL HAsTINGs SHARP. 
Boston, MASss. 


Where Eliot Preached 
to the Indians 


A service of remembrance was held in 
the Eliot Unitarian Church of South 
Natick, Mass., November 11, to recall the 
one hundred- years of service of this meet- 
ing-house, built in 1828, the fifth since the 
first edifice that came out of the mission- 
ary work of John Eliot to the Indians in 
this community. The minister, Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Wilkie, opened the service, and 
the responsive reading was led by Rev. 
Everard W. Snow, minister of the Con- 
gregational Church in South Natick. Rev. 
Alfred W. Birks, minister of Unity 
Church in Natick, offered the prayer of 
remembrance. 

S. M. Williams, president of the parish, 
gave an historical sketch. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. Charles BH. Park, 
minister of the First Church in Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. Williams recalled the beginnings of 
John Hliot’s missionary labors to the 
Indians. It was in 1651 that the first 
Indian church was erected at Natick, the 
town founded by Eliot, and thereafter four 
churches were built previous to 1828 on 
the same site. “The men who one hun- 
dred years ago erected this building did 
their work worthily and well,” Mr. Wil- 
liams said. “The succeeding generations, 
having the grace of God, looked well to the 
tiles so that no beam or rafter cried out 
in anguish.” 

“See that thou make all things accord- 
ing to the pattern shewed to thee in the 
mount,” was Dr. Park’s text. The rough 
shanty where the plans of a building are 
kept is very important, Dr. Park said. 
The men who built here one hundred years 
ago had noble ideals worthy of remem- 
brance. Dr. Park charged his congrega- 
tion to maintain these ideals and to do so 
by enlarging and developing them. The 
early New England church, he said, was 
characterized by straight lines and broad 
spaces, indicating the amplitude of the 
colonial mind. 
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Let Us Ratify 


T IS WISE for us to remember, as we call upon 
Washington to ratify the Peace Pact, that the 
present building program of fifteen cruisers is a 
tremendous reduction of the original Big Navy pro- 
gram which proposed seventy-one vessels and which 
went down, thanks to the people, in inglorious de- 
feat. We should not jeopardize our victory by bad 
tactics. The difficulty is always present in an issue 
like this of an impasse between the idealists and the 
practical, responsible statesmen. No one can read 
our history as a Nation without realizing that the 
prophets and evangels have not always been easy 
to work with. They should take a sober and sen- 
sible attitude in a world which gets things done by 
adjustment. (We do not mean compromise. ) 
There are so many inside things that they do not 
know. Face the facts as well as be generous. What 
do we find? The continued reiteration by the Presi- 
dent that we want none of war; the seeming per- 
sistence of the old European mind about defense, 
and our inability thus far to meet that mind in a 
non-competitive armament program. 

So long as any other country wants to build up 
its Navy, we seem bent upon saying we will match 
it, or even exceed it. Why? Our motive, we affirm, 
is not belligerent. It is a warning, rather, that we 
do not like the militaristic spirit and lack of inter- 
national faith. If we keep up this sort of vigilance, 
and are sincere about the object in view, the world 
will learn that while we may play the war game 
with the world, if that is what it wants, what we 
want is peace and a complete abandonment of the 
psychology of hate, suspicion and fear. These 
things we set down for “realities,” as they appear to 
us. Our own way of treating the other nations 
might be different, if we were in power and respon- 
sibility. But we do not consider the country’s way 
reprehensible, and it may be a much better way than 
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ours would be. We cannot be called self-righteous 
in our stand so long as righteousness is our motivat- — 
ing and determining spirit. Let us ratify the Peace 
Pact. Keep that first. 


“As a Protestant,—” 


“AS A PROTESTANT,” says Dr. C. J. Cadoux, 

in his important new book, “Catholicism and 
Christianity,” “I use my private judgment, not to 
dispense with authority, but to select it.” Here is 
a fresh note. Mark it. He continues, “This is 


- precisely what the Catholic does, when he prefers 


the authority of the Church to that of Galileo or 
Darwin or Wellhausen.” (These men are named 
as authorities in different fields.) What, then, is 
the difference between the Catholic and _ the 
Protestant? 

To the Catholic a thing is true because the Church 
teaches it, and God, he believes, has made the 
Church infallible. To the Protestant a thing is true 
because of evidence that appeals to his reason, or 
because it squares with his experience. He may go 
from one teacher or authority to another, making 
changes in his authority as he goes, because nothing 
external, to the Protestant, but the Inner Light, is 
the ultimate authority for him. No outside au- 
thority is infallible. His guide is the self-authenti- 
cating witness to the Truth in the individual con- 
sciousness. What he finds outside himself as true, 
is true to himself. But when a Catholic accepts the 
Church for his authority, he gives up thereafter for- 
ever his right to private judgment in matters of 
faith. It is true he makes a free decision in the 
first place, and this initial step is itself a “tremen- 
dous act of private judgment.” But after that he 
is no longer able to call upon the Inner Light. He 
only believes and obeys the Church. 

But the Catholic is not alone in subjection to this 
kind of authority, which is, for him, in fact, infalli- 
bility. The Fundamentalist finds his authority not 
at all in the Inner Light, but in a record, namely, 
the Bible. The truth is, it is not that he bows to the 
Bible so much as that he takes an idolatrous atti- 
tude to a literal interpretation of the Bible. These 
past years we have had a tremendous upheaval be- 
cause falsely called Protestants have been dis- 


~ covered doing this thing. They have been called 


Fundamentalists. They are exactly like the Roman 
Catholics in all doctrinal essentials. No one has 
made this quite so clear in any book we have read 
as Dr. Cadoux. In the field of religious journalism, 
THE REGISTER has stood virtually alone throughout 
a decade in showing the degeneracy of religious 
freedom, that is, private judgment, over most of the 
so-called Protestant area. The Fundamentalist, 
like the Catholic, limits his private judgment to one 
decision, that of belief in his denomination’s creed 
on the authority of the Bible. The Inner Light is 
overlooked after the first step has been taken. . 
Plainly, the Fundamentalist is no Protestant. He 
is a Catholic in principle and religious practice. 

As a reviewer has said in The Christian World, 
the ultimate question before divided Christendom — 
is the old one—the nature and seat of religious au- 
thority. On one side is dogmatic pronouncement, 
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on the other side the appeal to the evidence of his- 
tory and human experience. Few men outside our 
free churches in this country come within a thou- 
sand miles of either the scholarship or the intel- 
lectual integrity of Dr. Cadoux. What we need for 
true religion is a thoroughgoing vivisection of the 
minds of spiritual leaders called Modernists, who, 
when all is said and done, still cling to outside au- 
thority as infallibility. They never go the whole 
distance and trust the Inner Light. Not two per 
cent. of all the churches in American Protestantism 
do any such Protestant thing. They all say the 
Bible, or Christ (meaning their theory about a 
deified historical Jesus), or a formula of some sec- 
tarian dogma, is the only true faith. For them the 
Inner Light is darkness. 

Says Dr. Cadoux, “Modern Protestantism has no 
skeleton in the cupboard—in the shape of awkward 
historical evidence which, because it can be neither 


_ annihilated nor accepted, must be either ignored or 


disguised.” If he means true Protestantism, he is 
right; if he means the actual Protestant churches 
of all names in our day, he is tragically, almost 
entirely, wrong. When shall we see the true 
Reformation? 


Russia and Socialism 


INCOLN WAS RIGHT, all in all, when he said 
that people in the North, for all their abolition 
talk, would be of the same mind on slavery, as the 
people in the South if they lived there, and F. W. 
Norwood, minister of City Temple, London, is right 
in saying in effect that anyone now living elsewhere 
in the world who is prone to rail against Russia’s 
Bolshevism would himself be a Bolshevist if he lived 
in that land overturned from the Czars. 

The truth is patent to a thinking person before it 
is written. Take a citizen of this country, and con- 
trast him, with the depressed citizen of Russia. If 
conditions here were like conditions there, does any- 
one suppose we would not have violent uprising and 
revolution? The two countries are striving to serve 
the people, each country in its own way. They 
could not be more contrasted ways, even opposing 
ways, both economically and politically, because 
this country is given over bag and baggage to 
capitalism. Our economic system is anathema in 
Russia. The dominant powers in our American 
material order know they must spread prosperity 
over the populace or have a wreck of the country 
on their hands. They all say it quietly and act on 
the saying, at least in a measure adequate to 
prevent overt dissatisfaction. 

Dr. Norwood believes and fears that other coun- 


_ tries are going to do more about the Russian doc- 


trine, because it appeals to the depressed who are 
beginning to get their eyes open. Most nations are 
in the economic category to which Russia belonged, 
and state-socialism may be looked for, certainly in 
Russia. He might have cited the out-and-out social- 
ist program of the British Labor Party, which is 
not on paper only but in the hearts of the leaders of 
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the English laboring masses. “The world will not 
be satisfied,” says Dr. Norwood, “till state-socialism 
has been tried out somewhere.” Few will disagree 
with him. How many agree when he says that he 
deprecates the present attitude toward Russia we 
do not know; but one thing is beyond doubting, in 
our mind, namely, the prospect of socialism in this 
country is to be determined almost absolutely by 
those in control of the country’s wealth. They en- 
courage, with certain very dark streaks of self- 
agerandizement that make a patriot shudder, the 
accumulation of capital by every man and woman, 
although only a small part of the population as 
yet lives more than a few weeks ahead of want. 
More people, and still more, must get their stake in 
the wealth of the country, above the level of the 
so-called living wage. 

Whatever change may come with us, it will come 
peaceably. We have the great advantage of a 
democratic philosophy at the foundation of our 
country, and the equal opportunity of all is as holy 
as any credo of more celestial phrasing. Even in 
Russia, according to Dr. Norwood, they will not 
resort to military measures, but will make propa- 
ganda their weapon, against which there is no law 
of force, either military or economic. The funda- 
mental elements in human nature are all-powerful, 
and they are all alike around the world. We come 
to the new year with the gentle assurance that 
change is a natural order, change which comes 
quietly and surely if we all keep alive in our moral 
centers, and seek not our own but the common good. 


Did Religion Decide? 


HAT ISSUE won the election? is still an in- 

teresting question, and for our part the answer 
of Charles Hooper, in a letter to THE REGISTER 
which we cannot print in full, is convincing. He 
first quotes World’s Work, as follows: “Governor 
Smith would have lost had he been a Unitarian, like 
Taft, or a Presbyterian, like Wilson.” To this Mr. 
Hooper replies: “Yes, perhaps a Protestant Smith 
running against a Protestant Hoover would have 
lost the election because the other issues taken to- 
gether might have been weighty enough to defeat 
him. But suppose—a supposition perfectly in 
order—that a Protestant Smith had been running 
against a Catholic Hoover. Would the Catholic 
Hoover have been elected? Most certainly not, for 
the very good reason that a religious issue once it is 
brought home to the people is always stronger than 
a political issue. Hoover was elected by the Protes- 
tant majority vote, a vote that in our country is 
overwhelmingly greater than the Catholic vote.” 
In our opinion, there is only one thing as powerful 
as religion, as a motivation for action, and that is 
race. But we doubt if racial feelings in civilized 
nations run as deeply and powerfully as religious 
beliefs. Religion is the greatest of all factors in 
human conduct, individual or corporate, when it 
becomes alive and conscious of itself. 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
_ Henry H. Fouter, Treasurer 


Parker E. Mannan, Secretary 


Personals 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt of the Boston of- 
fice has returned from a fortnight’s trip 
which included Memphis, Knoxville, Nash- 
ville, and Johnson City, Tenn. and 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Rey. Clifford D. Newton of Warwick, 
Mass., has resigned from his charge to 
accept a call to the Universalist Church 
in Stafford, Conn. Mr. Newton is affiliated 
with both the Unitarian and Universalist 
fellowships and was in the Universalist 
ministry until he went to the Federated 
Church in Warwick in 1924. 

Rey. Henry F. Waring has withdrawn 
from the Memphis, Tenn., church, his resig- 
nation taking effect the first of December. 

Rey. J. Ernest Bryant has resigned at 
Windsor, Vt., to accept a call to Brewster, 
Mass. : 

Rey. Herbert E. Buzzell has begun upon 
his ministry at Calais, Me. 

Rey. Charles W. Casson has been called 
to Canton, Mass., where he will begin his 
work January 1. 

The Hingham, Mass., North Church has 
invited Mr. R. Lester Mondale, student at 
Harvard Divinity School, to preach the 
remainder of the church year. 

The Middleboro, Mass., Church has in- 
vited Rev. Clara Cook Helvie to occupy 
its pulpit until the annual meeting in the 
spring. 


Social Relations 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, head of the Social 
Relations Department of the Association, 
will preach in Milwaukee, Wis., December 
30. From December 13 to 16 he was in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and occupied the pulpit, 
where he preached on “The Social 
Obligation of Liberal Religion.” 

Other recent engagements have been at 
the Arlington, Mass., Church, Sunday, No- 
vember 18; before the League of Women 
Voters in Concord, N.H., November 21; 
the Roxbury, Mass., League of Women 
Voters, November 27; Portland, Maine, 
Laymen’s League, November 30, on “The 
Present International Situation and Its 
Background”; Franklin, N.H., Sunday 
morning, December 9; Uxbridge, Mass., 
Alliance, December 20; the American 
Sociological Society, Chicago, December 
26 to 29, and the Quadrennial session of 
the Federal Council of Christ in America, 
in New York City, December 10 to 12. In 
this connection he attended meetings of 
two commissions of the Federal Council, 
of which he is a member: on Church and 
Social Service, and on Education and 
Research. 
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Active Building Programs in West 


The churches in the Far West are 
functioning satisfactorily, and the outlook 
for the future is promising in Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake’s field, which covers not only a 
wide diversity of climate and topography 
but a certain diversity of denominations 
as well. During recent visits to the Uni- 
tarian churches in Southern California, he 
has been welcomed by the Universalist 
churches at Riverside and Santa Paula, 
Calif., speaking at the former at a week- 
night service and preaching a Sunday 
morning sermon at the latter. Dr. Edson 
Reifsnider, at Santa Paula, and Rey. 
Frederick L. Carrier, who is the new min- 
ister at Santa Ana, holds fellowship in 
both denominations. Rev. Howard B. 
Bard at San Diego also is a former 
Universalist minister. 

At Santa Monica, financial plans were 
made earlier in the fall for the purchase 
of a lot and the construction of a building, 
but the local strength was not quite equal 
to the building needs. This congregation 
is the youngest on the Pacific Coast and 
is hardly more than a year old. 

“What it lacks in strength, however, it 
makes up in spirit,’ Dr. Blake says. 
“Finding a church building which the 
First Baptist Church of Sawtelle, Calif., 
had outgrown, the society purchased it for 
a small sum and is planning to move it 
to a lot owned by one of the church mem- 
bers. Difficulties which have been and are 
still being encountered have only increased 
the determination of this splendid group, 
under the leadership of Rev. J. W. Mac- 
donald, to have a meeting place of its own, 
and it is hoped that by or before mid- 
winter the society will be housed in a 
modest but attractive church.” 

Building plans on the Pacific Coast are 
active, Dr. Blake reports. At Spokane, 
Wash., a well-located lot has been pur- 
chased, and it is expected that the church 
will reopen after the 1929 vacation in its 
own building, for the first time in many 
years. Services have been held in a 
theater without any shelter for the parish 
activities. In spite of this handicap, Dr. 
Blake states, the church has prospered 
since Rey. Charles Pease was called there 
in 1924 from San Jose, Calif. At Stockton, 
Calif., plans are now in the making for a 
church to be erected on an excellent corner 
on the edge of a new and rapidly growing 
residential district, near enough the Col- 
lege of the Pacific to be of value in serving 
liberal students there. 

Dr. Blake mentions a few of the Alli- 
ance branches, adding that the great 
majority of the branches are full of 
loyalty and enthusiasm. 

“T think of Spokane,” he writes, “meet- 
ing year after year in members’ homes and 
without any central place to hold them 
together. I think, too, of the large branch 
at Portland, Ore., which has solved one of 
the problems which confront large Alli- 
ances, by dividing into sections the better 
to serve the interests of various groups, 
but without in any way sacrificing interest 
in the Alliance as a whole. There is also 
the Alliance at Eugene, Ore., which enter- 


tained the delegates at the October meet- 
ing of the Northwest section of the Pacific 
Coast Conference and which, though a 
small group, has issued one of the best 
annual programs we have. 

“In California, the Alliance branches at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles perform 


a splendid service to the church and to 


the community. The branch at Oakland 
has stood right beside its minister, Rev. 
Clarence Reed, for the nine years during 
which the church has been brought from 
a nearly hopeless condition to the front 
rank of our churches on the West coast. 
At Santa Barbara the Alliance was one 
of the strong factors in holding the church 
together while it was without a minister, 
and in Santa Monica the Alliance is one 
of the most important factors in the 
church life.” 

The Redlands, Calif., church, on Decem- 
ber 1, welcomed its minister, Rev. George 
S. Cooke, back from a six months’ trip to 
Europe, Egypt, and Asia Minor. The 
people are looking forward to a happy and 
successful year. ; 

During December, Dr. Blake has made 
visits to Sacramento, Seattle, Long Beach, 
Hollywood, and Los Angeles. He preached 
at Sacramento, December ?, and at the 
University Church in Seattle, December 16. 
He spoke at the installation of Rey. Albert 
E. Kristjansson on the afternoon of De- 
cember 16, at the new Icelandic Church in 
Seattle, and made a fifteen-hundred-mile 
trip to preach at Los Angeles, December 
23 and 30. In addition, Dr. Blake ad- 
dressed the Hollywood branch of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, December 5, and the Long 
Beach Laymen’s League, December 6. At 
Los Angeles he had conferences with the 
Y. P. R. U. committee for holding a 
students’ conference in that city in Febru- 
ary. The illness of Rev. E. Burdeite 
Backus continues, and supplies are taking 
care of the Los Angeles pulpit from 
Sunday to Sunday, Dr. Blake states. 

Dr. Blake’s engagement to speak to the 
prisoners at the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks at Alcatraz Island, December 9, 
was canceled by the authorities on account 
of the influenza epidemic. 
gagements for Dr. Blake include an ad- 
dress to the Berkeley Women’s Alliance, 
January 8; preaching at the Berkeley 
Church, January 6, and at the San Diego 
Church, January 18, with visits, yet to be 
definitely arranged, to Salt Lake City and 
possibly to the Colorado churches. The 
great distances in the Pacific Coast 
district mean days of traveling between 
engagements at more distant points. 


Bronx Free Fellowship Adopted 
by Conference as Chief Project 


The Metropolitan Conference has 
adopted the Bronx Free Fellowship as 
its major objective. The Fellowship is 
meeting this year in the Azure Masonic 
Temple, a much better center than it oceu- 
pied before, and Rev. Leon R. Land is 
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Since his removal to the Boston, Mass.,_ 
office, Dr. Walter R. Hunt is in the habit 
of making a visit to New York City at 
least once a month to have a general 
oversight of the affairs in that vicinity. 
Kenneth C. Walker of Hollis, L.I., de- 
votes two days a week, Monday and Wed- 
nesday, to the interests of the American 
Unitarian Association in the New York 
district. Mr. Walker is secretary of the 
Metropolitan Conference and was chair- 
man of the committee which held a suc- 
cessful intercollegiate conference at North- 
over Camp, Bound Brook, N.J., in October. 

The only churches in this vicinity which 
are without ministers are Hackensack, 
N.J., and Flushing, L.I. Hackensack is 
hearing candidates from week to week. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot supplied the pulpit 
there on December 9. Flushing has in- 
vited Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of Tufts Col- 
lege to be its preacher for the coming 
months. | 

All Souls Church, New York City, has 
decided to sell its property on Twentieth 
Street and move to the upper East Side. 
The society is looking forward hopefully 
and courageously to this change in place. 
The West Side Unitarian Church is en- 
joying a successful year under the leader- 
ship of Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten. The 
church is engaged in an attendance con- 
test with the Los Angeles, Calif., church, 
with interesting results, sometimes one 
church being ahead and sometimes the 
other. In the absence of Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, who is a delegate to the Brahmo 
Samaj Centenary in India, the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, is hearing a num- 
ber of distinguished preachers. Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan is supplying for Decem- 
ber, and Prof. Kirsopp Lake for January. 

Two churches haye made extensive im- 
provements during the year: Staten 
Island has a new chancel and organ, 
which have added much to the appearance 
and usability of the church; and at Ruther+ 
ford, N.J., a new transept has been added, 
which allows for a beautiful new chancel 
and for the installation of the Austin 
organ which came to Rutherford from 
the Second Church, Brooklyn. 

Rey. Thomas Van Ness has accepted a 
call to the First Liberal Church in Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y., and entered upon his new 
duties the first Sunday in December. A 
reception is to be tendered him at an early 
date by the congregation, and he begins 
his ministry under favorable auspices. 
His brethren in the ministry are glad to 
welcome him to this vicinity. 

The New York Ministers’ meeting, of 
which Rey. Edwin Fairley is chairman 
and Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, secre- 
tary, has held three successful meetings. 
In October it was addressed by Norman 
Thomas, Socialist candidate for the Presi- 
dency; in November by Dr. Slaten, who 
read a paper on “The Cure of Souls,” soon 
to be published in THe CHRISTIAN RE«- 
ISTER; and in December, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes spoke and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
was a guest. ‘ 

The New York office, under the efficient 
leadership of its secretary, Miss Priscilla 
Harding, conducted a Christmas sale of 
Beacon Press publications. The office re- 
ports that its “best seller” was Leavens’s 


“Great Companions.” The office continues 
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its activities as a clearing house for the 
churches, and gets out, with some outside 
assistance, the weekly announcements of 
many of the churches, utilizing its equip- 
ment of multigraph, mineograph, and 
addressograph. 

During the autumn, Rev. Edwin Fairley 
has assisted in the organization of two 
new church schools, one at Harrisburg, 
Pa., and one in connection with the Bronx 
Free Fellowship. He has visited some 
church every Sunday but one, and has had 
many conferences with church school 
people. He helped to arrange the —pro- 
gram of the Mohawk Valley Conference 
at Albany, N.Y., and spoke there twice. 
Among his speaking engagements have 
been Hollis, Flushing, Orange, Hacken- 
sack and Hlizabeth, N.J., and Harrisburg. 
He has held conferences with West Side, 
Ridgewood, Rutherford, and the Church 
of the Saviour. He was preacher at the 
Northover intercollegiate conference and 
is heading for another year the New York 
Chapter of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, a position which brings him many 
interesting and valuable contacts. With 
the assistance of Mrs. Grace R. Mayer- 
Oakes, Miss D. Louise Henderson, and 
Rey. Harvey Loy, Mr. Fairley is prepar- 
ing a primary hymn and service book 
for use among the younger people of the 
church schools. Mr. Fairley would be glad 
to hear from correspondents in all parts 
of the country in regard to hymns or 
services which they would like to see in- 
cluded in the new book. Correspondents 
will please bear in mind that the book is 
intended, not to supersede the Beacon 
Hymnal, but to provide materials for chil- 
dren who are younger than the age for 
which that hymnal was prepared. 


Dr. Cornish’s Recent Appointments 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish on December 2 
opened the Preaching Mission at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for Dr. Horace Westwood, oc- 
cupying the pulpit in the morning in First 
Protestant St. John’s Church. 

“It will be remembered that a few years 
ago St. John’s Church took Unitarian 


fellowship after having maintained inde- 


pendence for sixty years,” he says. “The 
society began as a Lutheran church 114 
years ago. If not the first church in 
Cincinnati, it was among the very first, 
and its history covers the whole life of 
the city. The membership is large and 
Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr, who has been the 
minister almost forty-five years, is the 
best loved and most widely known minis- 
ter in the community. To preach to his 
congregation and to listen to the singing 
of the volunteer choir of fifty voices was 
a great privilege.’ Dr. Cornish also 
preached at Dr. Westwood’s mission in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 18, and at that 
time paid a visit to the Northside Church. 

Among Dr. Cornish’s official duties of 
the autumn was to convey the greetings 
of the Unitarian churches to Temple 
Israel, Liberal Reformed Jewish Syna- 
gogue of Boston, where the congregation 
has committed itself to a great building 
enterprise which will cost eventually 
about $5,000,000. The assembled congre- 
gation numbered over a thousand people. 
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“It is not without significance that the 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was the only speaker outside the 
Liberal Jewish group who took part in the 
dedication,” Dr. Cornish states. ‘“Re- 
formed Jewish synogogues throughout the 
country, and particularly this one in Bos- 
ton, are centers of effective religious 
liberalism.” 

Dr. Cornish shared in the ordination 
of Rey. Elbridge Stoneham at Stoneham, 
Mass., October 7, and preached at the 
rededication of the First Church in Bridge- 
water, Mass., October 28. At the latter 
place he feels that the opportunity of the 
church will grow with the change next 
year of the State Normal School at 
Bridgewater to a Teachers’ College. Oc- 
tober 29 he spoke at the annual banquet 
of the Melrose, Mass., Church, where the 
parish was rejoicing in the recovery of its 
minister, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, from seri- 
ous illness. 

Sunday, November 4, Dr. Cornish 
preached at the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Unitarian Church in San- 
ford, Maine, which began a decade ago 
with street preaching by two Unitarian 
ministers. Interest grew, and a_ per- 
manent group was organized, which to-day 
possesses a church building, parish house, 
and parsonage. Very recently it has 
added a well-equipped recreation house 
for the young people. 

“The Sanford Church has every right 
to be proud of its ten years’ record,” Dr. 
Cornish states., “The church is fortunate 
in having a men’s volunteer choir of forty 
voices. Their singing is something long 
to be remembered.” 

On Armistice Day, Dr. Cornish preached 
at the Sage Memorial Chapel of Cornell 
University. From eight hundred to nine 
hundred students and faculty members 
were present. November 14 he made a 
report in New York City to the Committee 
on the Rights of Religious Minorities, and 
November 26 taiked to the students at 
Colby College about the Rumanian Mi- 
nority situation. Sunday, November 25, 
he preached at Waterville, Maine, and the 
same evening met the parish committee, 
with Dr. Walter Reid Hunt and Dr. 
George F. Patterson. 

November 22, the Committee on Recruit- 
ing the Ministry entertained the Unita- 
rian students at Harvard Divinity School. 
Dr. Cornish and Rey. Fred R. Lewis were 
among the speakers in the discussion led 
by Rev. Ralph BH. Bailey of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Dr. J. C. Perkins of Boston. 


Miss Pohek at Tyngsboro, Mass. 

The church at Tyngsboro, Mass., has 
called Miss Marguerite V. Pohek, whose 
home is in West Somerville, Mass. Miss 
Pohek has had excellent preparation for 
her work. She was graduated from Boston 
University in 1924 with the degree of A.B. 
She received an M.A. the following year 
and attended the Boston University School 
of Theology from 1924 to 1926. At present 
she is candidate for Doctor of Philosophy 
at Cornell University. In 1924 Miss Pohek 
had conspicuous success as a lay preacher 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church. She 
is fortunate in possessing the qualifications 
of a good speaker. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Carouine S. AtHEerton, President 
Miss Bertoa Lanemalrp, Secretary 
Miss Loutszt Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in January 


January 3 (Thursday), 10.30 a.M., An- 
nual Meeting of Social Service Council of 


Unitarian Women, Pliot Hall, 25 Beacon - 


Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 4 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 7, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. 
Presiding Officer, Miss Mary fF. Gill. 
Speaker, Mrs. Edward I. Walkley. Sub- 
ject, “Our Alliance Appeals.” 

January 17 (Thursday), 10.80 a.m., New 
England Associate Alliance, First Congre- 
gational Society, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Center and Eliot Streets. (See program 
for speakers. ) 

January 18 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post Of- 
fice Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, 
W. Forbes Robertson. Swbject, 
Can the Post Office Mission Best Co- 
operate with the Publication Department 
of the American Unitarian Association?” 


Fellowship Work of Great Value 


The Fellowship Committee of the Gen- 
eral Alliance which began in December, 
1920, continues its work with unabated in- 
terest and with an ever-deepening con- 
viction of its value. The number of per- 
sons who receive, from month to month, 
the packages of literature sent out by the 
committee and who have become com- 
nected as Fellowship members with vari- 
ous branches of the Alliance, has now 
increased to about eight hundred. The 
branches to which they belong are now 
157. New members have been added 
steadily in place of those lost by reason 
of death or other causes, or on account of 
removal to places where they can attend 
churches of their own faith and become 
regular members of Alliance branches. 

These persons are widely distributed as 
to residence, and their circumstances and 
surroundings are varied. Young women 
on lonely ranches,. or in crowded cities 
where they feel themselves to be 


Strangers; mothers with small children to 


whom they are anxious to give the best 
possible religious training; older women 
to whom the separation from their home 
churches is a real exile—all are counted 
among those whom the committee is striv- 
ing to help. 

To be deprived of spiritual companion- 
ship is always dreary. Some of our mem- 
bers feel their loneliness keenly. Others 
are not so conscious of it, but on this 
very account are in greater danger of 
drifting away from their old associations 
and ceasing to care for our church. To 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Robertson, a Massachu- 
setts registered nurse, is now in residence 
at Salem Cottage. She is well qualified 
from long experience to serve our school 
and community efficiently and to carry 
on all lines of social service work. Among 
other things she is preparing and serying 
hot lunches to the pupils who come from 
the districts, and in conjunction with the 
State Board of Health is working to alle- 
viate distress. This is a vital part of our 
present and future work. . 


The Emmerton Business School and. 


kindergarten have been under way since 
September 10, and our superintendent, 
Mr. Roy Rowe, reports “an earnest spirit 
pervading both classroom and study hall.” 
About the time our school opened, the 
eastern part of North Carolina was visited 
by a tornado and flood, damaging property 
and ruining crops. This loss forced many 
parents to cancel the registrations for 
their children in the school. As conditions 
improve it will, in all probability, be pos- 
sible to enroll the children once again. 
This year an evening class has: been in- 
stituted, meeting twice a week. Highteen 
loyal Girl Scouts are striving for their 
honor marks, and are stimulating both 
mind and body by their many activities 
in the outdoors; services are continu- 
ing in the three churches with gratifying 
attendance; the church school, which is 
held in the Swansboro church, and a com- 
munity sing once a week interest a large 
group of young people. All of these acti- 
vities involve expenditure of money, and 
the running expenses (salaries, household 
budget, and incidental repairs) make the 
need fot contributions as urgent as ever. 
We bespeak the continuing hearty support 
of our friends. May all of these, as well 
as every one of our branch Alliances, 
make some contribution this year to 
further this activity of the General 
Alliance! 

Last spring it was decided to have the 
business manager and utility man remain 
at Salem Cottage during the summer. 
With no school sessions they were able 
to can a winter’s supply of vegetables 
from the school gardens and had time for 
much -repair work, to the end that every- 
thing was in readiness for the opening 
of school on September 10. 

Individuals and branches have made 
possible .the following improvements: 
Friends in Swansboro have installed a 
moving-picture machine in the Abbey A. 
Peterson Hall, which is a delight and 
benefit to the community. The pictures 
are censored by the State and are of high 
order, educative and humorous. Two hun- 
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in Swansboro 


dred folding opera-seats have been placed 
in the auditorium; the kindergarten room 
has been enlarged to give adequate space 
in which to hold dancing parties, suppers, 
and sales. It is now known as the 
Barnard Room, in honor of Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard. A memorial gift from the First 
Church branch, Boston, Mass., purchased 
a clock for the auditorium and a mantel 
clock for the cottage living room; also a 
water cooler for the school building, and 
a manual training saw for the Dix Manual 
Training Room. The Hssex County Asso- 
ciate Alliance added a printing press to 
the equipment of the business school. 
King’s Chapel branch, Boston, Mass., has 
contributed new furnishings to the library, 
and it is now modern and attractive. A 
bathtub with hot and cold water, now in 
Kimball House, the boys’ dormitory, and a 
hot-water heater installed in the cottage 
bathroom, promote cleanliness and sanita- 
tion, and a lavatory put in the clinic 
room makes it practical for the use of 
the nurse. The dining room, with a new 
congoleum rug, a coat of paint, and 
beaver board covering to the old walls, 
is much appreciated by the household. 
The Sharon, Mass., branch has afforded 
wholesome exercise and pleasure by the 
gift of tennis net and balls for the tennis 
court. Many tools from the Newton 
Center, Mass., branch facilitate the train- 
ing in the Dix Room and the care of the 
grounds and gardens. There must be 
noted, in addition to these improvements, 
the new electric light plant; the painting 
of Salem Cottage; the screening of the 
entire piazza, and the making of trellises 
and lattice work between the buildings. 
Trees and shrubs have been transplanted, 
flower and vegetable gardens laid out and 
cultivated, and a new sewerage plant con- 
nected with the river. All of this indi- 
cates a busy summer and shows that the 
establishment was never in better condi- 
tion. 

The Lucy O. Fessenden branch is work- 
ing with its enthusiasm for the wel- 
fare of both school and community. The 
program committee is active for the win- 
ter meetings and sales. This branch has 
contributed an orthophonie victrola, which 
is proving of great assistance at the 
dances and moving-picture entertainments 
in the Emmerton School building. 

Please send contributions of clothing, 
articles for fairs, etc., direct to Miss Ruth 
B. Hawes, Swansboro, N.C., but note that 
contributions of money should be sent to 


- the Alliance treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


bind them to the Alliance branches, for 
their own sakes and for the welfare of 
the churches of our faith, is our earnest 
endeavor. We feel assured that enough 
has been accomplished in this direction to 
justify a far greater expenditure of effort 
than has yet been given to it. 


The work for mothers is of special 


value. Many feel that they cannot con- 
scientiously send their children to any 


Sunday-school within reasonable distance, 
yet they do not feel themselves competent 
to undertake, without assistance, the work 
of teaching their little boys and girls. The 
earefully chosen books and pamphlets 
sent from time to time to these mothers 
have been found very helpful. 

The results of such work as that in 
which the Fellowship Committee is en- 
gaged are intangible. That is always the 


- Koenigsberg, 


‘of the multilateral treaty. 


Se 
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‘case when the end desired is the deepen- 
ing and strengthening of the religious life, 
the consoling of the sorrowful and heavy- 
hearted, and the awakening in the lonely 
of a consciousness of intimate human 
friendliness and companionship. Though 
intangible, these results are very real. The 
conviction that, in some cases at least, 
they have been attained, enables the Com- 
mittee to press forward with hope and 
eonfidence into the New Year. 


Executive Board. Meeting; 


Two New Branches Reported 

The December meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, Uni- 
tarian Building, on Friday, December 14, 
at 10 a.m., Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton pre- 
siding. Thirty board and committee mem- 
bers were present; also, as guests, three 
branch presidents: Mrs. Edward A. Bailey 
of Arlington, Mass., Mrs. Walter H. Hild- 
reth of Belmont, Mass., and Mrs. Marshall 
B. Fanning of First Church, Boston, Mass. 

Alliance branches have placed the fol- 
lowing names Jn Memoriam: Miss Annie 
A. Hough and Miss Frances Morse, by 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Martha 
Evelina Goodridge Woodward, by Fitch- 
burg, Mass. ; Miss Mary Boardman Phillips, 
by North Andover, Mass.; Mrs. David W. 
Snow, by First Church, Portland, Maine. 
The following have been made Life Mem- 
bers of the General Alliance: Mrs. Dora 
BE. Vose, by the Alliance of the Second 
Church, Boston; and Mrs. Charles T. 
Baker, by the Wollaston branch. 

The: president during the month has ad- 
dressed neighborhood meetings at Hing- 
ham and New Bedford, Mass., also a 
conference of Evening Alliance Branches. 
This meeting, under the auspices of the 
Eyening Alliance of Greater Boston, was 
held on November 24 at the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, Mass. 

During the month of November there 
were 327 visitors at Alliance Headquarters. 
As the Lending Library becomes more gen- 
erally known, there is a marked increase 
in the circulation, and many expressions 
of appreciation are received from min- 
isters and others who avail themselves of 
the privilege of borrowing books. Contri- 
butions from Alliance branches for the 
purchase of books are always welcome. 

With the approval of the International 
Committee, sums from the Missionary Col- 
lection have been sent in the hope that 
they will be received before the holidays: 
Austria, $25; Bulgaria, $50; Mrs. Weller, 
Karpatska Rus, $25; Frankfurt, $10; 
$50; Alzei, $10; Holland, 
$25; Palestine, $25; Kolozsvir, $50. At 
Budapest the remodeled chapel is soon to 
be dedicated. The Board voted to send 
cordial greetings and congratulations to 
Dr. Csiki. 

On recommendation of the Committee on 
Appeals, the following appeals were en- 


_dorsed: Star Island Renovation Fund, 


$300; Bronx Free Fellowship, $350. 

The General Alliance co-operated with 
other women’s organizations in arranging 
a luncheon on December 4 in the interest 
A letter of 
thanks was voted to Mrs. Arthur G. Rob- 
bins for her efficient service as Alliance 
omni on the committee. 
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Mrs. Frederick H. Tappan of the First 
Church, Boston, Mass., and Miss Elizabeth 
Osgood of the First Church, Salem, Mass., 
have been added to the Tercentenary 
Committee. 

Mrs. John Hewett of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been elected director for Michigan to 
succeed Mrs. Mackenzie, resigned. 

Two new Alliance branches were re- 
ported, one at Bellingham, Wash., the 
other an Evening Alliance, Girls’ Auxili- 
ary, at First Protestant St. John’s Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Reports were received fr om four Massa- 
chusetts directors and from the Pacific 
Coast. All the reports, Hast and West, 
show a splendid spirit as well as a deep- 
ening sense of the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of .Alliance work. 


Manual Notes 


Branch officers are asked to note the 
following changes and additions: Maine— 
Eastport, Secretary, Mrs. Warren 8S. Kane, 
35 Washington Street; Portland, First 
Parish, Junior Alliance, President, Miss 
Cornelia Hunt, 60 Winter Street; Secre- 
tary, Miss Lena Everett, 3808 Danforth 
Street; Treasurer, Miss Helen F. Hayes, 
12 Portland Street; Watervilie, President, 
Mrs. Edward H. Newell, 16 Pleasant 
Street. New Hampshire—Charlestown, 
Junior Alliance, President, Miss Catherine 
Snow; Secretary, Miss Hilda Wright; 
Treasurer, Miss Belle Miller 


Libraries in France 


No more permanent method of creating 
bonds of friendship between France and 
America has been undertaken by the Gen- 
eral Alliance than through the establish- 
ing of small libraries in the schools of the 
villages in the devastated areas. This 
work was organized by Madame Loyson 
when the French village people returned 
to their cellar holes after the war and 
began life again with no books in the 
villages. Each year Madame Loyson 
sends a letter to the American friends 
who haye given money for this work; 
others will find the following items from 
her last letter interesting. 

During the past year, fourteen new 
libraries have been given, making 130 in 
all. At Chierry, near Chiteau Thierry, a 
friend gave a library in honor of our 
president, Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton. 
Mrs. Jesse Metcalf has given her sixth 
library. This was placed in a quaint 
little town overshadowed by a great his- 
toric castle, the birthplace of Racine. A 
library was given by Mrs. William A. L. 
Bazeley ; one by the Watertown Alliance ; 
and five libraries were placed in the name 
of the General Alliance, from small sums 
contributed by the branches. In one of 
these villages there was not a single book, 
and the gratitude of the children is over- 
flowing toward their unknown friends in 
America. 

The following Memorial Libraries were 
given: By the Cambridge, Mass., First 
Church Alliance (their second library), in 
memory of four young men of that 
church; by the Fitchburg, Mass:, Alli- 
ance, for two lost from their church; by 
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Mrs. Porter and family, in memory of 
Clark Alyord. It is said that the first 
flowers in every garden are gathered by 
the children in these villages and taken 
to the cemetery to decorate “their 
soldiers’” graves. Of the library given 
by the Concord, Mass., Alliance in memory 
of Mrs. Alice Reynolds Keyes, Madame 
Loyson writes: “It is with deep and sin- 
cere emotion that I made up this library, 
remembering all of Mrs. Keyes’, valuable 
assistance to my Home for Convalescent 
Soldiers during the war. The garments 
from her sewing society clothed many of 
my soldiers, not only during their time 
of sickness and rest, but when they re- 
turned to the front.” 

One of the most interesting gifts was 
a library from the Los Angeles, Calif., 
Alliance, in honor of the young men from 
that church who went overseas and who 
all returned safely. Madame Loyson 
says: “The school children of Essomes 
wrote me they were so glad that the boys 
all got back to their families and asked 
me to thank them for coming to France.” 
Additional books for Memorial and other 
libraries given earlier have been sent by 
branches and individuals. The Cohasset, 
Mass., branch also sent direct a map of 
the United States and views of America 
which delighted both teachers and pupils. 
The views were a revelation to them of 
the beauty of America. 

Letters of appreciation and gratitude 
are sent by school inspectors, school 
teachers, mayors, and the children them- 
selves, showing the worth of this library 
work. The price of books in France has 
advanced so that the minimum price now 
for a library, including the bookcase,’ is 
one hundred dollars, even though the 
books can be purchased by Madame Loy- 
son at reduced rates. Copies of her letter 
in full may be obtained at Alliance 
Headquarters. 


Appeals 


Two additional Appeals are reappear- 
ing this month, one for the renovations at 
Star Island, a work which has always in- 
terested Alliance women, especially those 
who have joined in the conferences at the 
Isles of Shoals; the other one, a renewal 
of last year’s Appeal for the splendid © 
work which Rev. Leon R. Land is doing 
in the heart of New York City, the Bronx, 


among the unchurched liberals, namely 
the Bronx Free Fellowship. 
Denominational 
Bronx Free Fellowship............ $350.00 
Fund for Ministers’ Widows and 
Dane nto lseees, fie «, a veteruatedy os 483.00 
Lombard Scholarship .............. 250.00 
Meadville (President’s Fund) ...... 233.00 
PROCTOY UACKOEINY S.o:c 0s ie 'e ac est tes 479.00 
Recruiting the Ministry ........... 495.00 
Star Island Renovation ........... 300.00 
Department Work 
International Committee: 
CUCEDGBIOVREIA Viusics: « dardarella tate ci 572.00 
PALIN AT Wie ee 5 x49 a: dasetese waite to auara le 479.00 
THAI. Petes st cutee Cele 468.00 
TIIY Geass Wows vl inl os cok vee ee 549.00 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 
Southern Work Committee : 
Current’ Mxpenses< 40i).oae oN 7,269.28 


_ The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of January 24, 1929. 
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A Novelist’s Ideals 


What ought to be the purpose of a novel? A novel’s most obvious aim 
—the aim which should never for a moment be evidently directed by any 
other purpose—should be to entertain, not to inform. It may have what- 
ever other purpose it chooses, or it may have no other, but its perpetually 


manifest purpose should be to amuse. 


The more nobly it amuses, or rather 


the more nobly amusing it is, the higher does it rise in greatness and in 
profitableness. If it is a book whose informational value exceeds its value 
for entertainment, it is a book out of its proper form and should never have 


been a novel. 


It may effect the purpose of its writer, but it is not good 


art, and effects its purpose only through the accommodation of bad habits 
of reading to it and of it to bad habits of reading. As a measure of utility, 
it may therefore deserve high praise and warm congratulation; but it has 
not helped the world on to better order in art, and must bear the blame of 
that, whatever good it may, nevertheless, have accomplished. 

—Grorexn W. Caste, from Life and Letters of George W. Cable (p. 248). 


Il Duce 
JAMES A. FAIRLEY 


My AvurTopiocRaPpHy. By Benito Mussolini. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

In the Foreword, written by Richard 
Washburn Child, former Ambassador to 
Italy, we read: “In terms of fundamental 
effect upon the largest number of human 
beings—whether one approves or detests 
him—the Duce is now the greatest figure 
of this sphere and time. One closes the 
door when one leaves him, feeling, as 
when Roosevelt was left, that one could 
squeeze. something of him out of one’s 
clothes.” But one should read also what 
Gilbert Murray says in his foreword to 
another book: “Signor Amendola, leader 
of the parliamentary opposition in Italy, 
a man who has been blamed for a modera- 
tion verging upon timidity, but never for 
any baser or more provocative fault, has 
just died from the effects of the second 
of two savage bludgeonings inflicted on 
him in public by Fascist ruffians, whom 
the police—though they happened to be 
looking on at the time—have been unable 
to identify. Signor Mateoti, the fiery and 
courageous leader of the Moderate Social- 
ists, having been murdered in June, 1924, 
by persons high in the confidence of the 
Dictator, it has at last been found desir- 
able to hold a mock trial in order to give 
absolution and public thanks to the 
murderers.” With these two statements 
before one, the reader feels that he will 
scarcely get from Mussolini himself a 
completely unbiased account of the situa- 
tion in Italy since the war. Evidence is 
not wanting that Italy has been made 
over. She has taken her place among the 
great nations of Europe with complete 
rehabilitation. Labor, education, finance, 
industry, all have felt the creative hand 
of the Dictator. Mussolini tells us of all 
this himself, and does not forget himself 
in the telling. If, however, one is to get 
a dispassionate account of the growth and 
development of Italy since the war, he 
should look to others than Mussolini to 
tell the story. If, on the other hand, one 


would wish for a self-revelation of the 
man, he will find it here. His egotism is 
unbounded. He considers himself a man 
of destiny. His judgments of men and 
things are always right. He speaks of 
all the accomplishments of his regime as 
having emanated from him alone. Some 
men have a naiveté in talking of them- 
selves which is not offensive. But this 
book is full of braggadocio. It impresses 
your reviewer as the boastings of a man 
who has “grown enough, but not grown 
up.” He is still in the adolescent stage. 
With all his boasting, and with all the 
things he has a right to set down to the 
eredit of himself and his followers, one 
looks in vain for one word of political 
philosophy as to what it is all about. 
There is here not one iota of recognition 
of the long and slow development of a 
state through the gradual self-discipline 
of its citizens; no pondering of whether 
any reorganization of a country by abso- 
lutism does not rob the subjects of their 
inalienable right to work out their own 
self-government. Nor is there here any 
hint of that haunting fear that even a 
benevolent despotism cannot provide its 
own successor, nor secure that any suc- 
cessor will inherit the benevolence of his 
predecessor. 

The blindness which obscures our faults 
from ourselves, and discovers them only 
in others, appears in the book. Mussolini 
says of Nitti: “He is intensely egocentric. 
He always wants to play the most im- 
portant parts in cabinets, whether he is 
president of the council or simply a min- 
ister.” In the light of an exploit in avia- 
tion which had international notoriety, 
the following is suggestive: “I gave it 
(aviation) personal attention, personal de- 
votion. I have succeeded in my purpose: 
the squadrons of De Pinedo, of Maddelena, 
the flights in squadrons, the great ma- 
neuvers, have demonstrated that Italian 
aviation has acquired great expertness 
and prestige, not only in Italy, but wher- 
ever there is air to fly in.” “Without being 
a prophet, one can well believe that they 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
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sword, and that some time the accumu- 
lated hatred following a long series of 
violent oppressions will bring an end to 
Fascism, as it has to so many other 
despotisms. 


A Welcome Visitor—Who’s Who 


Wuo’s WuHo 1nN Amprica. For 1928-1929. 
Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Company. $8.50. 

Of all the many volumes that annually 
reach our desk, none is more welcome, 
more interesting, or more generally useful 
than Who’s Who. This book, substan- 
tially bound in red cloth, and containing 
more than two thousand pages, offers the 
reader more than a mere book of refer- 
ence. This work amounts to a sort of 
humanized directory and social register 
combined ; for it contains no less than over 
twenty-eight thousand short biographies 
of prominent Americans, living in all parts 
of the United States, each paragraph re- 
counting not only what its subject has ac- 
complished in his especial field of effort, 
but every conceivable fact of interest con- 
cerning him, or her, including his home 
and business addresses, how many children 
he has, what his wife’s maiden name was, 
what clubs, lodges, church, and political 
party he belongs to. In brief, what this 
work presents is a cross-section of Ameri- 
can society in all its various phases. The 
latest edition contains no less than nearly 
four thousand biographies not previously 
recorded. Not only are its pages fascinat- 
ing reading; as a reference book it is 
practically indispensable. 


Ripe Scholarship 


JUDAISM IN THE New TESTAMENT PoxRrop. 
By R. Travers Herford. London: The Lindsey 
Press. 48.6d, 

A book in which every seeker after 
truth will delight, which he will read with 
the keenest enjoyment, so eminently fair, 
so unprejudiced is its interpretation of 
the data, so scientific is its methodology. 
To-day, when so much that passes as re- 
ligious writing is little more than senti- 
mental drivel, it is a delight to find a 
book like this, that can be recommended 
without reservations. The author has 
made an honest effort to determine ex- 
acily what Judaism was in the New Testa- 
ment Period; and years of research in 
Jewish literature have splendidly fitted 
him for his task. There is scarcely an- 
other scholar in the world who possesses 
his knowledge of the subject, and in this 
volume he has given in popular form the 
ripe fruits of that scholarship. The view 
that he presents is not the usual one, but 
one which he modestly suggests may be 
deserving of serious consideration. It 
most decidedly is. Here the Judaism of 
Jesus’ time is presented in its true per- 
spective, without the prejudices of the New 
Testament writings; and nowhere does 
there exist a clearer statement of the atti- 
tude of Jesus toward the religion of his 
day and the grounds for the opposition 
that developed against him. Jesus was a 
Jew, and it is only with a knowledge of 
his Jewish environment that we can prop- 
erly appraise him and the church that 
sprang from him. That knowledge is here 
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presented in a most satisfying and convinc- 
ing way. No student of early Christianity 
can afford to overlook this book ; no serious 
student will. T. J. M. 


For Timothys 


THe AMBASSADOR. By The Rt. Rev. James 
Edward Freeman, Bishop of Washington. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Last April, the Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing were given by Dr. Freeman, the Epis- 
copal Bishop of Washington, D.C. They 
have now been collected into a single 


- modest volume, which inevitably invites 


comparison with earlier and more famous 
books in the same series, not always to 
its author’s advantage. Manifestly, Dr. 
Freeman recognized the high import of 
his task, and brought to it a spirit of 
sincere consecration and honest sympathy. 


_ His lectures abound in a wealth of excel- 


lent quotations, most of them new, all of 
them apposite. They reveal abundant 
common sense, while stating many high 
ideals and offering his hearers much good 
advice. A preacher himself, his lectures 
savor strongly of the pulpit. Reading 
them, one can hear the sonorous tones 


in which they must have been uttered. 


In fact, they obviously belong to that 
kind of literature popularly known as 
“inspirational”; for, it must be confessed, 
they make up in eloquence and passion 
what they lack in profoundity. In the 
final analysis, they betray scant evidences 
of deep thought. In fact, apart from 
their glowing language, they are fairly 
commonplace. They deal chiefly with the 
obvious. The good bishop’s style is over- 
loaded, a wee bit over-gorgeous, while it is 
not without its element of patronage, 
eminently befitting his exalted office. 
Without meaning to do so, he manifestly 
talks down to his hearers. Not above 
repetition, his lectures are rich in such 
resounding phrases as “From the pierced 
hands of the crucified Saviour,” albeit 
throughout his material is spread pretty 
thin. Nevertheless, we repeat, these lec- 
tures are by no means lacking in sound 
truth. The young Timothys who heard 
them, and those who now read them, 
cannot fail to have derived from them an 
interpretation of their high calling, both 
sane and inspiring. : A.R. H. 


Judaism and Christianity 


LiTpRARY BACKGROUND OF THE NEw 
New 


THE 
TESTAMENT. By George Leopold Hurst. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

In these days, when so much is being 
said by many scholars about the Greek or 
pagan influences on the New Testament, 
it is refreshing to come across a book 
that recognizes the plain fact that its im- 
mediate background was Jewish. Mr. 


“Hurst, a Presbyterian minister in the 


United Church of Canada, has not given 
us a great book in any sense; but for a 
host of readers he has done a very useful 
service. The main purpose of the book 
is to set forth the indebtedness of the 
New Testament, in all its parts, to exist- 
ing and familiar Jewish literary models. 
The relation to the Old Testament is 
familiar, and is passed over rather briefly, 
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though with some observations that will 
be fresh to many lay students. The bulk 
of the work is taken up with evidence 
that behind many New Testament pas- 
sages lies a rich background of extra 
canonical Jewish writing. ‘That parable, 
allegory, epistle, and revelation are con- 
temporary Jewish forms is well shown, 
with interesting evidence. Most space, 
however, is given to a detailed exhibition 
of the parallels in the language of the 
Apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. It is, of 
course, perfectly easy to give too much 
importance to such parallels, and the 
scholar will use a book like this with 
reservations; but the audience for whom 
so elementary a treatise is designed ought 
to derive from it a real enrichment of 
Biblical knowledge. GSR. B: 


War Is Hypocrisy 


Mapness or Wark. By Harold 8. Brewster. 
New York; Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

“The world has come to a fine pass when 
a Very Reverend Dean of the Episcopal 
Church writes a book like this.” So will 
the average supporter of the status quo 
comment on looking at the title-page of 
Dean Brewster’s book. 

Dean Brewster makes a devastating ex- 
posure of war. An excellent example of 
Dean Brewster’s criticism is the following: 

“War, then, among other things, is un- 
limited hypocrisy. We have seen how the 
jingo patriotism, which maintains war, 
poses outwardly as a pure religion, but 
within is a blasphemous idolatry which 
exalts nationality above deity; we have 
seen that that which parades as imperial 
benevolence is, inwardly, ravening ex- 
ploitation; and we have seen that those 
who speak of protecting our national in- 
terests abroad mean fighting for private 
possessions from which the _ public 
derives no appreciable benefit.” 

The author attacks the myth about war 
as a protector of women and children. 
“There never was a war that did not ray- 
age women and wreck more homes than any 
other condition would allow.” War, too, 
is insanity, because there is no compensat- 
ing gain for the sacrifices that are made. 
Increases of armament appear to the 
author as playing with fire, and he es- 
pecially singles out for condemnation the 
attitude of our own country in recent 
years with its Mobilization Day and the 
efforts on the part of the War Department 
to militarize our high schools, colleges, 
and universities. His solution is a change 
of spirit on the part of religiously minded 
people. What is needed is the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding, and 
the peace of God does not come to men 
of little faith. If this book were put into 
the hands of every leader of young people’s 
groups in America, the effect on the sup- 
port of the churches in the next war would 
be noticeable. 

R. C.D. 


Unique 
PILGRIMS, INDIANS, AND PATRIOTS. By Ran- 
dolf G. Adams. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, $3.00. 
We hardly know how to designate this 
volume. One thing we may say about it; 
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it is unique. The author may come under 
any of three designations: historian, 
librarian, biographer. He knows quaint 
and unusual books. In fact, one of his 
delights is to happen on a long-buried and 
forgotten volume. In Pilgrims, Indians, 
and Patriots, he traces the history of 
North America through the colonial period, 
the Indian wars and conquests, the ex- 
ploration of great rivers, the struggle be- 
tween the French and English for a con- 
tinent, and the revolt of the American 
colonies. We should say that as history 
the volume does not have particular value. 
Such historians as Parkman have covered 
the ground vastly more comprehensively 
and interestingly. We do not believe Mr. 
Adams’s original idea was to tell history 
in narrative form, but to present a series 
of rare pictures. The pictures were to 
come first, then, and the descriptions to 
carry the interest. He surely deserves 
credit for collecting these rare old wood- 
cuts, charts, and drawings. Scarcely one 
do we remember haying seen before. Here 
is a worth-while gallery of original 
sketches. ; E. H. ©. 


Tabloid Reviews 

TH» JBWISH LIBRARY. First Series. Hdited 
by Rabbi Leo Jung. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

The first volume of a series of books on 
Jewish life and thought, which is being 
prepared under the auspices of the Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations in 
America and the editorial direction of 
Rabbi Leo Jung. It is expected that the 
succeeding volumes will be published at 
the rate of one every two years, with 
twelve papers in each. The first volume 
is manifestly a fair sample of what is to 
follow. There are twelve papers, each by 
a different author, on subjects like The 
Essentials of Judaism, Judaism in Jewish 
History, The Theory of Evolution and the 
Faith of the Jew, The Hebrew Bible and 
The Ceremonial Laws in the Economy of 
Judaism. As these titles suggest, the vol- 
ume is intended to be informative and 
inspirational. It was written primarily 
for Jewish readers, but is valuable for all 
who would gain an acquaintance with 
Jewish lore from first-hand knowledge. 

T. J. M, 


THatT I May Save Somn. 
McDowell, 
$1.00. 

The Earl Lectures at the Pacific School 
of Religion in 1926, then later the Alumni 
Lectures at Gammon School of Theology. 
Bishop McDowell believes that the passion 
for setting men free from bondage and 
leading them to the land of life with God 
should be the perpetual “burning bush” 
before the eyes of all ministers. All 
through this book on evangelism the re- 
demptive note sounds. Gon. J. 


By William F. 
New York: The Abingdon Press 


UNDER THE NorruH Svar. 
Gladfetter. 
cents. 

A study manual on Alaska for church 
and vacation schools, junior age. Stories 
of Alaskan children, handwork, games. A 
good example of the activity type of text. 


By Katherine FP. 
New York: Friendship Press. 75 
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OuR CHILDREN 


Christmas Aboard the Theophilus 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Christopher Flintham was an unusual 
boy—everyone said _ So. Perhaps one 
reason was that, when he was small, he 
was not strong and was, therefore, much 
out of school. At such times his father 
and mother, and even his uncles and 
aunts, taught him many things that some 
boys never learn at all. 

As he grew older, Christopher went to 
school for certain subjects. He was be- 
hind in some and ahead in others. Then, 
as he was catching up in the behind ones, 
and learning new subjects also, sadness 
came into his home. His father died sud- 
denly, and, shortly afterward, his mother. 
Christopher was fourteen at this time, 
and if it had not been for the uncles and 
aunts, his loneliness would have been un- 
bearable. But both uncles and aunts 
were just the right sort. Uncles came in 
the evening to cheer him up, and one 
maiden aunt came to stay with him for 
weeks. Gradually, Christopher became 
used to the idea that the house must be 
sold, all articles disposed of, and that he 
should have money enough to enable him 
to live carefully until he could earn more. 

Among the few things which Chris- 
topher was allowed to keep, he loved noth- 
ing better than the phonograph which his 
father and mother had both enjoyed. On 
his favorite record were four Shakespeare 
songs: “When That I Was A Little Tiny 
Boy” ‘from “Twelfth Night,” and “Hold 
Thy Peace,’ also from “Twelfth Night’; 
and on the other side, “Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands,” from “The Tempest,” and 
“Green-Sleeves,” also a Shakespeare song. 

“Don’t you worry, my lad,” said Uncle 
Avery, “your phonograph, and everything 
to do with it, shall be yours forever and 
ever !” 

And Christopher played the records, too! 
He did not mope, no, he loved the memory 
of both his father and his mother too 
deeply for such aimlessness. 

One night the boy started the Shake- 
speare record when his uncle Jack was 
there. Uncle Jack was a sea captain just 
back from a long voyage. As Christopher 
sang the words of “When That I Was A 
Little Tiny Boy,’ as the phonograph 
played, Uncle Jack listened attentively. 

“Why!” said he, when the boy had 
finished, “I haven’t heard that song in so 
long, I had almost forgotten it. It’s from 
Shakespeare, and you wait a minute and 
Ill tell you the very play. ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ isn’t it, now?” 

“Yes,” said Christopher. 

“Well, well, well!” said Captain Jack. 
“T used to know all those plays. Your 
mother and I used to read them together. 
A number of good songs in them, too. I 
used to peal them out when I went to sea, 
and now I have learned so many sea 
Songs that. I’m chock full of them, and 


-of uncles and aunts, 


nothing else. 
you know.” 

When Uncle Jack sang a chantey in a 
rollicking, deep voice, the boy thrilled to 
the notes, and the maiden aunt could not 
conceal her pleasure. 

“It’s like old times!” she declared. 

Then it happened that Uncle Jack pro- 
posed a plan that took away Aunt Rose’s 
breath and made Christopher catch his 
at the boldness of it. 

“T want Christopher ‘for a year and a 
day,’ as the saying goes,” said Uncle Jack, 
and he started his plan so thoughtfully 
and so well worked out, that instead of 
the ‘‘No” for which he had been prepared, 
Aunt Rose and Christopher had nothing 
at-all to say. Then suddenly they had so 
much to say that Uncle Jack laughed. 

Aunt Rose saw instantly what such a 
trip would mean to the boy. For the first 
time since his parents died, Christopher 
looked really happy. Uncle Jack surely 
had a way with him! ‘The scenes he 
described unrolled themselves as fascinat- 
ing pictures. 

“And another thing,” said Uncle Jack, 
“T have as fine a crew aboard the 
Theophilus as you'd wish to see. Each one 
is an expert. You both know my good 
Skipper Tom.” Indeed they did! 

“Well,” said Aunt Rose, “at first I 
thought your proposal preposterous, but 
now I don’t; and if you can make Chris- 
topher’s other uncles and aunts see every- 
thing as I do, that trip will come off.” 

“T hope it does!” cried Christopher. “I . 
never thought of going to sea; but now, 
I’m ready to sail to the world’s end.” 

Within a few days, Captain Jack had 
his chance to tell his plan to a conclave 
and after a few 
minutes they all became enthusiastic. 
After all, Christopher belonged to Uncle 
Jack as much as to them, and since Cap- 
tain Jack could show the boy many coun- 
tries and help him with his foreign 
languages, besides giving him a glorious 
taste of life at sea, they decided they had 
no right to refuse permission. 

They all went to see the Theophilus sail 
away to foreign ports. As they sailed in 
the noble Theophilus, Christopher waved 
his silk American flag until the group on 
the dock faded from sight. 

Only one woman took that trip—the 
stewardess, who knew how to cook, to mend, 
and to look after the large crew and the boy ~ 
as few women, afloat or ashore, knew how 
to do. Skipper Tom was as fine at sea 
as ever he had been on land. He realized, . 
of course, that Christopher belonged to 
Captain Jack; but next to Captain Jack, 
uncles or no uncles, aunts or no aunts, 
Skipper Tom felt that Christopher be- 
longed to him. Many a jolly sea melody 
he taught the boy, and Christopher soon 


A sea song is a chantey, 
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found that work, set to a sea chantey, was 
pleasant work indeed. 

The sailors, finding the boy so inter- 
ested in the new life, taught him more 
and more, and by the time Christopher | 
found his sea legs, he thought the 
Theophilus the most interesting ship in all 
the world. 

“There’s nothing like sea life,” said 
Captain Jack, more than once, and took 
greater pains than ever to show the boy 
the most interesting sights in each port 
in which they landed. 

And so the summer wore away, and the 
autumn, too. Winter weather came, and, 
though sometimes the ship was in the 
Tropics and the winter months were mild, 
Christopher never once forgot that Christ- 
mas was drawing near—his first Christmas 
away from home. 

Leaving South America, there began the 
long trip across the ocean, and, halfway 
over, Christmas Day arrived. The day 
before, mysterious things went on, until 
it seemed to Christopher almost like a 
holiday on land. His Aunt Rose and the 
uncles and aunts at home had seen to it 
that the boy had gifts for Captain Jack, 
Skipper Tom, and the stewardess and 
erew, but they had not told him of the - 
mysterious things that went aboard ship; 
nor had Captain Jack and Skipper Tom 
let him have so much as a glimpse into 
a certain secret cool-room in the hold. To 
be sure, the captain suggested that stock- 
ings hung up were in order, and that, 
on Christmas Day, carols would be sung. 
He announced also that the stewardess 
had planned a real Christmas feast. 

Ah, but when Christopher awoke on 
Christmas Day, he was not prepared for 
what he saw! On most ships, there is not 


Give Me This 


Instead of riches, give to me 

Byes, the great good things to see— 
The golden earth, the jewelled sky, 

The best that in all things doth lie. 


Give me this—the song of buds 
In lovely wood, at sunset heard— 
Piping of this evening hymn 
"Mid a leafy twilight dim. 


Give me this—a stream that windeth 
Where the sighing willow bendeth 


Singing through the woodland ways, 
Never-ending song of praise. 


Give me these, with eyes to see— 
And richer than a king I’ll be. 
—Jeffery Farnol. 


Sentence Sermon 
Don’t let your heart grow cold, and 
you may carry cheerfulness and love 
with you into the teens of your second 
century, if you can last so long. 
—O. W. Holmes. 


room for separate sleeping apartments, 


but the Theophilus was a noble craft, you 


remember. Christopher had a room to 
himself with two _ port-hole windows. 
When, on Christmas morning, he opened 
his eyes, he couldn’t, for a minute, think 
where he was. Christmas greens, real 
greens, everywhere! Across the port-hole 
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windows were wreaths and loops of frag- 
rant greens, and there in the doorway 
stood Captain Jack, calling “Merry Christ- 
mas!” with a merriness that meant what 
it said. 

Oh, the smell of the greens! No one 
would dream that outside those Christmas 
port-holes the ocean rolled and _ tossed. 
When Christopher dressed” and went out, 
Skipper Tom actually skipped as he called 
“Merry Christmas!’ and the stewardess 
beamed as she showed him what a Christ- 
mas breakfast should be. 

Perhaps Christopher had had gifts be- 
fore, but it seemed to him he had never 
had so many. Not only had the uncles 
and aunts laden him, but no member of 
the crew had forgotten him. Homemade 
were some of the gifts, but all the better 
for that! 

At dinner, a hollow Yule Log lay the 
length of the table, and out of it, as a 
surprise, came a gift for each member of 
the Theophilis. As for the dinner, well, 
Christopher knew that, after it, he couldn't 
stir for a long time. There were the 

real Christmas things to eat, and also 
many strange fruits and nuts from South 
America. 

And the carols! You should have heard 
them later in the day! Not only the well- 
known home ecarols, but curious and beau- 
tiful foreign ones, and by such voices! 

Both Captain Jack and Skipper Tom 
simply had to tuck Christopher into bed, 
that night! They did it at different times, 
to be sure; but strange to say, each asked 
the boy the same question: ‘Has it seemed 
like Christmas Day?” 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ cried Christopher, in 
answer to each, with a look in his eyes 
that more than satisfied his questioners. 

Thus they sailed on and on, and the boy 
so gained in every way—health, happi- 
ness, education, and the love of life aboard 
the Theophilus, that after another year 
upon land, with school and the aunts and 
uncles, it was agreed that each alternate 
year, Christopher should spend Christmas 
with Uncle Jack and Skipper Tom, sailing 
the seas on board the Theophilus. 

[All rights reserved] 


Roosevelts Go Hunting 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and _ his 
brother Kermit have sailed for India, 
leading an expedition which will hunt rare 
animals in southeastern Asia as specimens 
for the Field Museum of Natural History 
in Chicago, Ill. This is the second hunting 
expedition in Asia which the Roosevelt 
brothers have undertaken in the interests 
of the Field Museum. In 1925, on their 
first expedition, they secured several fine 
specimens of the “ovis poli,” or Marco 
Polo sheep, the largest and most elusive of 
all mountain sheep. 


“Good Morning, Australia” 


Recently the United States and Australia 
held conversation over the radio. For 
half an hour, between half-past six and 
seven in the morning, Eastern Standard 
Time, persons in a broadcasting station 
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near Schenectady, N.Y., talked with per- 
sons in a broadcasting station at Sydney, 
Australia. 

“Good morning,” said the United States 
announcer. 

“Good morning,” answered a voice from 
Australia. 

“Tt is a bright morning here, and the 
time is six-thirty. Can you hear me?” 
asked the United States speaker. 

“T can hear you very well. It is ten- 
thirty in the evening in Australia,’ came 
the reply. 


she 


Merry Christmas 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Sing ho for merry Christmas! 
Though bare and bleak the earth, 
There’s chime of bells, and laughter tells 
Of children’s gladsome mirth. 


Sing ho for merry Christmas, 
With all its jolly fun! 

Like Tiny Tim, let’s say with vin— 
“God bless us every one!” 


i 
Children’s Books 


WiLp ANIMAL INTERVIEWS. By W. T. Horn- 
aday. New York and London: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Wild Animal Interviews contains a large 
amount of interesting material; for who 
has had a better chance to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with animals than the 
author? He has studied them in their 
wild state and also behind bars for thirty 
years, as director of the New York 
Zodlogical Gardens. Think what inter- 
views might be secured by ambitious re- 
porters if they could succeed in caging 
their victims! Mr. Hornaday has made 
the most of his opportunities; but in so 
doing, he has shattered one of our pet 
illusions. The animals become slangy and 
seem overwhelmed with a desire to be 
tunny when they become articulate. Some- 


-how we have always felt that their un- 


voiced reflections must have dignity. As 
the interviewer in his preface disclaims 
all reSponsibility for the opinions and the 
language in which they are expressed, we 
are forced to conclude that.it is fortunate 
our animal friends do not break their 
silence often. However, they tell us much 
that is worth while and entertaining, and 
the book will be enjoyed by many. 


THe FortTuNnS or JoHN HAwK. By Grace 
MacGowan Cooke. New York and London: 
The Century Company. $2.00. 

We have had many juvenile heroes and 
heroines who figured conspicuously in the 
wars of our country, but John Hawk's 
adventures came when the Revolutionary 
War had just been concluded and our 
young country was struggling to establish 
its government, with almost as many foes 
as friends. Brought up by Indians, cap- 
tured by the British soldiers, from whom 
he managed to escape, the lad had a hard 
time shifting for himself until hé met Sir 
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Christopher Stainer, a newcomer to our 
shores. Sir Christopher’s attention was 
attracted to the boy when he succeeded in 
climbing to the top of the flagpole, plenti- 
fully greased with lard by the departing 
British soldiers, and reeved the halyards 
cut by the same kindly Britishers, so that 
the flag of the new country could fly in 
triumph. The friendship thus begun 
changed the entire current of John Hawk’s 
life. Here is a worthwhile book for young 
people, not only because the story is really 
interesting, but because it gives a clear 
picture of those years which we are apt 
to ignore because in them there were no 
thrilling events to arrest our attention. 


THE Fortunes or tHe. THAM. By Ralph 
H. Barbour. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Miffin Company. $1.75. 


A wide-awake story of the Mount Collier 

prep” school, and the friendship of Jack 
Devitt, an English boy, and Dan Clinton, 
a football enthusiast. The two are room- 
mates at school, and their friendship is 
cemented by an_ exciting adventure, 
wherein Jack saves Dan from being dashed 
to pieces over a cliff. There are, also, 
various football complications and many 
tests of loyalty and courage. The affairs 
of the Devitt family form an interesting 
element of the story; but the main situa- 
tions concern the boys, their classroom 
work and their athletics. It is pre 
eminently a football story, and will, there- 
fore, appeal to all those who find interest 
in the many phases of the game. 


“ce 


Tue CRUISE OF THE SALLY. 
Hendrick. 
$1.75. 


By Edward P. 
Boston: L, C. Page & Company. 


Few boats could boast of more adven- 
tures than befell the Sally on her maiden 
trip along the New England coast under 
the guidance of her youthful crew, con- 
sisting of the two cousins, Dick and Tom 
Warren. In the good old days, a story 
that had in it a kidnapper or a counter- 
feiter or a thief was considered a “hum- 
dinger,”’ but this tale has all of these and 
a few more besides. How can it fail to 
arouse the interest of all boys between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen who know 
that their chance to prove themselves 
heroes is awaiting them as soon as they 
can sail the high seas? 


Baby Hippo’s JuNGLH JouRNBY. By Frances 
Joyce Farnsworth. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


When a baby hippo decides to grow up 
like a giraffe, things are bound to happen! 
And who could attend a reunion of the 
Whale Family and not be seriously dis- 
turbed to have the party broken up by 
the advent of the cannibalistic branch of 
the family? Needless to say, they came 
without an invitation, but when were c¢an- 
nibals ever noted for their politeness? 
These stories are short enough to make 
bed-time tales for the younger children, 
and sufficiently interesting to please older 
children who can read for themselves. 
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Joyous Shoalers in Reunion 


Uncle Oscar’s Memoirs coming 


HE annual Shoals Reunion brought to- 

gether nearly three hundred people at 
the Twentieth Century Club in Boston, 
Mass., Saturday, December 8. Star Island 
atmosphere was everywhere in the joyous 
spirit of the gathering, in the gay table 
decorations of bright-colored poppies and 
the boat and lighthouse which made up 
the centerpieces of the two head tables. 
At each place was a special reunion edi- 
tion of The Four Winds, containing news 
items, poems, songs, and contributions as 
varied as the talents of Shoalers. Cheers 
by two especially lively sections of the 
dining-room enlivened the supper hour. 

Miss Katharine Glidden, reunion chair- 
man, said a few gracious words of wel- 
come, and read a letter from Uncle-Oscar 
Laighton, in which he said that he is look- 
ing forward to celebrating his ninetieth 
birthday at Star Island on June 30, 1929. 
William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass., was toastmaster. From the big red 
volume of the new edition of ‘‘Who’s Who 
in America,” he introduced in humorous 
vein a notable array of speakers. William 
B. Nichols, president of the Star Island 
Corporation, and Fred W. Archibald, presi- 
dent of the Isles of Shoals Association, 
each spoke for his respective organization, 
telling of its worth to Shoalers. Mr. 
Archibald reported for Rev. Houghton 
Page, chairman of the General Conference, 
July 20-August 3, 1929. Rev. Ralph E. 
Bailey of Cambridge, Mass., Rev. Alson 
Robinson of Plainfield, N.J., and Rev. 
George H. Badger of Orlando, Fla., will 
be on the program. Rey. John Reid of 
the Congregational Conference, and Dr. 
George E. Huntley of the Universalists 
each paid tribute to the Shoals meet- 
ings, and expressed their earnest hope 
for the increasing co-operation of our 
denominations, 

V. D. Harrington read some very inter- 
esting extracts from Uncle Oscar’s book 
of memoirs, which is being printed in 
Andover, Mass., and will be available later 
in the year. Waitstill H. Sharp made a 
plea for support of the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute, July 13-20, the week “when 
they do something about it’ and are not 
satisfied with mere talk. 

In a most graceful introduction of Mrs. 
Atherton, representing, as he said, the 
woman who does not imitate man but 
leads him, the toastmaster called upon 
every man present to rise to greet his 
superior. Mrs. Atherton had no program 
to announce for Alliance Week, July 20 to 
27, but spoke of the glowing accounts of 


the Young People’s Week given to the. 


Iowa Conference by Rey. Edwin C. Palmer 
of Lincoln, Neb. and called upon everyone 
to help send delegates to the Y. P. R. U. 
Conference June 29-July 13. Thomas H. 
Elliott, too, spoke of the value of the Y. P. 
R. U. conferences, and thanked the Shoal- 
ers for their kindness to him. Dana 
Greeley spoke for the Y. P. R. U. Shoals 
Committee. The young people, he said, 
hoped to carry on in the Shoals spirit, and 
announced as one speaker who had defi- 
nitely accepted, Rev. Leon R. Land of the 


Bronx Free Fellowship of New York, 
whose subject will be “Pioneering with 
Progressive Youth.” As an evidence of the 
value of ‘No Program” Week, Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge read a beautiful poem written 
by a Methodist who spent only three days 
at Star Island. “No Program’ Week this 
year will be August 3-10. 

Spirited community singing followed the 
speeches, after which came two entertain- 
ing stunts. The first was by Harriet and 
Edward Knowlton of Cambridge, Mass.— 
two original songs about Star Island and 
one humorous ballad by Frederick T. Me- 
Gill, Jr. “A Musical Surprise” was staged 
by a group from Dorchester, Mass., Arthur 
A. Lincoln representing a manager, and 
Barbara Glidden, Georgia Glidden, Dan- 
forth Lincoln, and Kermit Houghton bur- 
lesquing aspiring singers applying for an 
engagement. The remainder of the eve- 
ning passed enjoyably in dancing. The 
sale of Christmas cards by Howard 
Searles and photographs of Star Island 
by H. G. Sullivan furnished opportunity 
for Christmas shopping. 

The committee in charge of the reunion 
was Miss Anna C. Murdock, Boston; Miss 
Lottie Allen, Milton; Mrs. John M. Ray- 
mond, Salem ; Miss Deborah Webster, Lex- 
ington; Miss Beatrice Chapin, Waltham; 
Mrs. Henry W. Hewins, Dedham; Mr. 
Dudley Moore, Braintree; Miss Katharine 
M. Glidden, Dorchester, chairman. 


Plans Humanist Lectureship 


Plans are being made by the Humanist 
Fellowship at its headquarters in Chicago, 
Il., for the establishment of an annual 
series of Humanist Fellowship lectures, 
which, it is hoped, will eventually take its 


place as a molder of thought beside the: 


great lectureships of Europe and America. 
If the project carries through, an endow- 
ment will probably be raised for the 
foundation. ; 

A series of lectures is tentatively ar- 
ranged to be given in Chicago in the spring 
of 1929. According to present plans, the 
caption of the series will be “Science and 
Society,” and the speakers and their sub- 
jects will be: Dr. T. V. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “Science and Govern- 
ment”; Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of 
Lombard College, secretary of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, “Science and 
Education”; Dr. Roy W. Sellars, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “Science and the Eco- 
nomic Order”; Dr. A. HBustace Haydon, 
University of Chicago, “Science and Reli- 
gion.” If possible, the four lectures will 
be published together as a volume. Dates 


and other details are still to be arranged. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Rey. Clinton L. Scott of 


the United Liberal Church, Unitarian-- 


Universalist, is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on “Religion and Social Problems.” 
A discussion group meets at the church 
every Sunday morning before the service 
to talk over the subject presented in the 
sermon the previous week. 
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Personals 


A memorial to the United States Senate 
entitled “Peace Pact and Cruiser Bill In- 
consistent,” urging ratification of the 
former and defeat of the latter, bears the 
signatures of many leading clergymen, 
educators, and writers. Among the names 
are those of the following Unitarians: Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, President. Aurelia 
H. Reinhardt of Mills College, President. 
Sidney B. Snow of Meadville Theological 
School, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Evanston, ‘II1., 
Rev. Lon R. Call of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., Dr. Albert GC. 
Dieffenbach, Rev. Charles R. Joy of All 
Souls Church in Lowell, Mass., Prof. 
Harold BE. B. Speight of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edwin D. Mead, and Lucia Ames Mead. 


James E. Barrett, who has been elected 
captain of the Harvard 1929 football 
squad, is a member of the Unitarian 
Church in Leominster, Mass. 


William B. Lawrence, lawyer, formerly 
Republican leader and State Senator in 
Massachusetts, who died December 13 fol- 
lowing an automobile accident, was a 
Unitarian, a member of the First Parish 
Church in Medford, Mass., and at one 
time was chairman of its Parish Committee. 


Charles F. McCombs of the New York 
Publie Library has selected Prof. Harold 
E. B. Speight’s recent book, “The Life and 
Writings of John Bunyan,” for one of the 
volumes in the official Bunyan Coilection 
on display in the exhibition room on the 
first floor of the library building. Dr. 
Speight’s biography has also been chosen 
by the Religious Book Club and has 
received noteworthy comment by the 
foremost American reviewers. 


Frank E. Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., 
who with Walter W. Morey of East 
Orange, N.J., has brought out the Tele- 
typesetter, an important invention in the 
printing industry, is a prominent layman 
of the First Unitarian Church in 
Rochester and the owner of a number of 
important newspapers. The Teletypeset- 
ter will set type by telegraphic connec- 
tions and will increase several times the 
production of linotype and intertype ma- 
chines. In bookprinting it will do away 
with the necessity for keeping heavy metal 
plates for a. reprinting. 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, minister of the 
West Side Unitarian Church in New York 
City, has taken over the editorship of 
“The Humanist Pulpit,” a department of 
The New Humanist, organ of the Human- 
ist Fellowship, published in Chicago, Ill. 
In the November issue, Dr. Slaten dis- 
cusses the need for materials for humanist 
services, gives the text of several hymns 
of his own writing which have been used 
in the West Side Church and elsewhere, 
and invites contributions of opening hymns” 
for humanist meetings. 
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United Liberal Church of Atlanta 
‘Celebrates Ten Years of Progress 


HE United Liberal Church in Aliebie, 

Ga., recently observed the tenth anni- 
versary of the merging of the congrega- 
tions of the First Unitarian and First 
Universalist Churches of Atlanta into the 
present organization. The records indi- 
cate that it has been ten years of effective 
co-operation for real community service, 
a service that cannot be counted in num- 
bers, that has come out of harmonious, 
well-directed church unity. 

The merger ended the struggles of two 
small groups that were ready to come to- 
gether. The records are not entirely with- 
out discords and differences, but the far 


yision and broad purpose that dominated 


the smaller independent organizations 
earried over into the new organization. 
The result has been ten years of almost 
unbroken progress. 

It was almost a year following the 
merger in the autumn of 1918 before the 
congregation obtained an active minister. 
In the meantime the congregation carried 
on with Rey. John W. Rowlett doing most 
of the preaching. 

Dr. G. I. Keirn, who had spent a num- 
ber of years in Japan as a missionary 
from the Universalist Church, was the 
first settled minister. Under his wise 
leadership, the organization had about 
three years of happy progress. His death 
came as a blow to the movement, but the 
congregation carried on until a successor 
was chosen. 

Rey. E. J. Bowden who had been con- 
nected with the Unitarian Church for a 
number of years, was the next minister. 
Mr. Bowden served the church for about 
three years. The death of Mrs. Bowden 
occurred during his ministry. Mr. Bow- 
den resigned in November, 1925. For a 
year the church was without an active 
minister, but regular preaching services 
were maintained. The auxiliary organi- 
zations kept going. After a year of care- 
ful search which resulted in calling the 
right leader, no break could be detected 
in the work of the organization as a whole. 

In November, 1926, Rev. Clinton Lee 
Scott, who had for some years been asso- 
ciate minister of the Universalist Church 
of Los Angeles, Calif., became minister 
of the church. Mr. Scott, still a young 
man, brought new life and a new vision 
of things that might be done, and now, in 
November, 1928, the congregation looks - 
back on two years of unprecedented 
progress. 

Soon after Mr. Scott assumed the leader- 
ship of the congregation, the membership 
list was revised to include only the actual 
membership, and the budget system of 
financing was adopted. The work is 


financed by an every-member canvass once 


each year. The program adopted during 
the first year embraced a one hundred 
per cent. increase in the various activities 
of the organization over a period of three 
years, ending in 1930. At the end of two 


years the results promise to be very 
The school of religious education, the 


ri} ~ * 
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Fenne People’s Union, the Women’s Union, 
the Men’s Club of the Laymen’s League, 
and an active Girl Scout Troop are 
thoroughly organized and contribute their 
share to the progress that is being made. 
The church, the Young People’s Union 
and the Women’s Union each is affiliated 
and maintains active contact with both 
its respective parent organizations of the 
Unitarian and Universalist fellowships. 
HayNIgE SUMMERS. 


Von Ogden Vogt Will Speak to 
Young People in Rockford, Il. 


The young people’s societies of the 
Middle West will hold their first mid- 
winter conference from December 29 to 
December 31 at Rockford, Ill. Rey. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Connolly will chaperone the 
group, and Howard H. Hicks is chairman 
of the committee in charge, which includes 
Miss Frances Porter, Miss Aline Ketileson, 
and Mrs. Harold Buschman. 

Registration will begin Saturday after- 
noon at one o'clock, and supper will be 
followed by an address of welcome by Mr. 
Connolly. After a get-together social, the 
evening will close with a candlelight 
service led by Howard H. Hicks. 

Sunday morning, Mr. Connolly will be 
assisted in the service by one of the mem- 
bers of the young people’s group, and after 
dinner there will be a sight-seeing tour. 
At five o’clock Miss Virginia Frederick of 
Boston, field secretary, will lead a discus- 
sion on “The Y. P. R. U. and What It is.” 

Sunday evening, Rev. Von Ogden Vogt of 
Chicago will speak on “Religion and Art,” 
and Miss Frederick will lead a candlelight 
service. 

Robert C. Withington of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, representative of the Na- 
tional Student Committee, will lead the 
Monday morning discussion, and in the 
afternoon there will be an address on 
“You Must Think for Yourself,’ by Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer of Davenport, Iowa. 
C@. Stanley Anderson of Chicago, former 
vice-president of the Y. P. R. U., will lead 
the discussion which closes the afternoon. 
A dance Monday evening will be followed 
by a candlelight service at midnight, led 
by Mr. Withington. This will be the 
closing feature of the conference. 


Miles Hanson at King’s Chapel 


Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., will preach at the three 
noon services in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., Wednesday to Friday inclusive, 
January 2-4. Mr. Hanson was trained at 
Manchester University and the United Col- 
lege, England. He was ordained in 1892 
and preached in England from that date 
until 1910, when he came to El Paso, Tex., 
where he served until 1917. Since that 
time he has been settled in Roxbury. 
There will be no organ recital at noon in 
King’s Chapel on the day before New 
Year’s, but at 8 p.m. there will be a New 
Year’s Eve candlelight service with Holy 
Communion. 


* 
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For the Primary Hymnal 
More hymns and services needed to sup- 
plement material gathered by the 
late Dr. Florence Buck 


The late Florence Buck, who edited the 
Beacon Hymnal, had begun another simi- 
lar project, which was cut short by her 
untimely death—the preparation of a pri- 
mary hymnal for the lower grades of the 
church school. She had already collected 
material for the book. To compiete this 
work a committee has been appointed, 
with Rev. Edwin Fairley as the chair- 
man. This committee seeks further sug- 
gestions as to what should go into the 
hymnal. It is anxious to obtain simple 
service materials for use both in the 
church school and the home, and to see 
that all religious viewpoints represented 
in the Unitarian fellowship are given ex- 
pression. Mr. Fairley says: 

“We have been over very carefully Dr. 
Horton’s book ‘A Book of Song and 
Service’ and Dr. Wendte’s book ‘Heart 
and Voice’; but there must be hymns and 
songs which are dear to the hearts of our 
young folks which the committee has not 
yet found, and this is an appeal for such 
material. 

“We hope to include in the book a series 
of very simple services for use in the 
primary department. It will readily be 
seen that there cannot be much reading, 
but there should be an opportunity for 
some form of self-expression, for appro- 
priate stories for the leader to use. 
Furthermore, we feel that all shades of 
opinion which are represented in our com- 
munion should be represented in this book. 
We hope also to include a section of 
hymns and simple services appropriate 
for use in the home. 

“As a sample of the thing which we 
need very much, let us take Haster serv- 
ices and hymns. There is a great scarcity 
of appropriate verse for a liberal’s Easter, 
and at Christmas time we are precluded 
from using some of the material which 
would be all right in an evangelical 
church. 

“This book is not intended to supplant 
the Beacon Hymnal, which was put to- 
gether frankly with an eye toward the 
upper classes of the school. We are ap- 
pealing distinctly to the younger in the 
kindergarten, primary, and junior ages. 

“Assisting me in the preparation of the 
book are Miss D. Louise Henderson, Mrs. 
Grace R. Mayer-Oakes, and Rev. Harvey 
Loy. Many other people in our fellowship 
are giving their help, and we have good 
hopes of securing a considerable amount 
of material which was collected at Union 
Theological Seminary and Teachers Col- 
lege for use in the Union School of 
Religion. 

“Please address me at Room 1104, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City.” 


Of Meadville Contributors 


Because of the crowded condition of the 
news pages of THE Register, it has been 
necessary to postpone to another issue 
publication of the list of the most recent 
contributors to the building fund of the 
Meadville Theological School. 
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New Year Conference Y. P. R. U. 
Will Go to Proctor Academy 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
plans a conference over the New Year’s 
week-end at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N.H., under the chairmanship of Dana 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass. A special car 
will take delegates from in and near Bos- 
ton; and it is expected that the conference 
will draw an attendance of about one 
hundred. The numbers are limited by the 
capacity of the Academy buildings, al- 
though the community is gracious in offer- 
ing the hospitality of its homes. The 
conference will continue from Saturday 
night to Tuesday afternoon. 

After supper and registration Saturday 
night, an informal reception will be held 
to acquaint the delegates with each other 
and with the staff at Proctor Academy. 

The Sunday morning service of worship 
at the church will be by the young people, 
with a sermon by Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
chairman of the student committee, and 
Miss Harriet Knowlton, Y. P. R. U. chair- 
man for New England, conducting the 
service. Sunday afternoon will be devoted 
to outdoor activities and a climb up 
Ragged Mountain. At seven o’clock the 
group will assemble for community singing 
and an address by Prof. James A. Tufts 
of Exeter, N.H., on “Our Unitarian 
Heritage in Literature.” 

The Monday morning program will open 
at nine o’clock, with a play by Miss Eliza- 
beth Hall, ‘The Modern Family,” followed 
by a discussion of the same subject. At 
10.30 William B. Rice, president of the 
Boston Federation, will lead a discussion 
on “Is the Y. P. R. U. Worth While?” 
Monday afternoon will be given over to 
recreation, with a talk at five o’clock by 
Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of Cambridge, Mass. 
In the evening there will be a New Year’s 
party and dance, and at midnight the 
group will go silently to the little church, 
where they will usher out the Old Year 
and welcome the New with a candlelight 
service led by Miss Deborah Webster of 
Lexington, Mass. ; 

The Tuesday morning conference at nine 
o'clock will be led by Rev. Daniel M. 
Welch of Andover, N.H., on the subject: 
“The Relation of the Y. P. R. U. to the 
Church.” The remainder of the day until 
train-time at 4.11 o’clock will be occupied 
with recreation, and the Boston delegates 
will arrive in that city at seven o’clock. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell and Mrs. 
Wetherell will be in attendance throughout 
the conference, and the people of Andover 
are invited to attend and participate. Ap- 
plications for reservations are being re- 
ceived at the Y. P. R. U. offices at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


San Jose, CALtir.—The Laymen’s League 
of the First Unitarian Church took full 
charge of the morning service on December 
2. Prof. C. H. Shreeve, president of the 
League, presided. The service of worship 
was conducted by F. F. Dean, long and 
actively connected with the church, and 
teacher of the adult class of the Sunday- 
school. The music was provided by a 
male quartet. Charles B. Goddard, of the 
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State Teachers’ College of San Jose, read 
the Scriptures. The main address was 
by Paul Clark, Mayor of the adjoining 
town of Willow Glen, and an active mem- 
ber of the League and of the church. His 
subject was “The Holy Land,” giving a 
vivid account of his recent travels in 
Palestine. The attendance was excellent 
despite the rain, and the interest marked. 


Our Unitarian Liturgy - 
(Continued from page 1054) 


astronomer watches the unconscience 
heavens, does not God know, as we do, 
that the man, with his powers of intellect, 
volition, and character, is far more mar- 
velous than all the stars he sees? We 
may as well deny God’s existence alto- 
gether, as, granting His existence, affirm 
that He is enamored by hugeness, in love 
with avoirdupois, and blind to spiritual 
values? To gain the whole world and lose 
a soul would be a poor: bargain for God 
as well as for man. Personality is thé one 
infinitely valuable treasure in the wniverse. 
If God is, He cares; if He cares, He cares 
for personality. ‘For Jehovah’s portion is 
his people’ (Deut. xxxii.9).” 

This, I think, is a type of the most 
fruitful lesson for private use. What man 
following it with his heart will not find 
himself in the proper spirit of reverence 
and love for the prayers with which the 
service close8? If what Fosdick has writ- 
ten is true, we are not orphans, but sons 
of God. Life is not an accident, nor exist- 
ence a meaningless riddle. God cares for 
us—for me—for what I become and what I 
do with my life. Let a man approach his 
prayers in this frame of mind and see how 
he can pour out his whole soul in grati- 
tude, love, hope for the future, as well as 
sorrow for past failings. 


Dr. Hodgin to Los Angeles ] 
to Supply for Mr. Backus 


Dr. BH. Stanton Hodgin has been granted 
a three months’ leave of absence, begin- 
ning January 1, from the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church in New Bedford, Mass., 
to serve as a supply at the First Unita- 
rian Church in Los Angeles, Calif., for 
Rey. BE. Burdette Backus, who has been 
ill and will be unable to occupy his pulpit 
for several months. Dr. Hodgin was min- 
ister of the Los Angeles church for twelve 
years before coming to New Bedford, and 
the members of his old church made an 
urgent appeal for him to supply for Mr. 
Backus. The New Bedford pulpit will 
be filled by supply preachers. 


“Religion of the Outdoors” 


Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago was 
the principal speaker at a rally sponsored 
by Northern Ohio sportsmen in Akron, 
Ohio, November 20, at which Governor- 
elect Myers Y. Cooper was also a guest. 
The meeting, which was in the interests 
of the conservation of Ohio’s game and 
natural resources, was held in _ the 
Armony. Dr. Bradley spoke on “The Re- 
ligion of the Outdoors.” 
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Parker Memorial to Hear 
Humanism-Theism Debate 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten of the West 
Side Unitarian Church in New York City 
and Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., will 
debate on the question, “Should Human- 
ism replace Theism?’ at the Sunday eve- 
ning meeting of the Parker Memorial, 
December 30, at the Bulfinch Place 
Church in Boston, Mass. Dr. Slaten will 
take the affirmative and Dr. Summerbell 
the negative. There will be a general 
question and discussion period after the 
debate. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will 
preside at the meeting. 


Unitarian Leaders Address 


Florida Universalist Meeting 


The annual Florida Universalist State 
Convention, attendance at which included 
many delegates from United Liberal (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian) churches of the State, 
was held at the United Liberal Church in 
Jacksonville, Fla., November 1-4. ‘The 
Mission of the Liberal Church in This 
New Age” was the general topic of the 
meetings. 

The Convention indorsed the prohibi- 
tion law, demanding that more earnest 
and strenuous efforts be made to enforce 
it, and petitioned the United States Senate 
to ratify the Kellogg Anti-War Pact. The 
latter resolution also asked Congress to 
create a single department of national de- 
fense, instead of separate war and navy 
departments, and to provide no further 
increases in naval strength. f 

Dr. Stanard D. Butler, minister of the 
United Liberal Church in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., was re-elected president of the Con- 
vention. Unitarian speakers on the pro- 
gram were Rey. George H. Badger of the 
First Unitarian Church in Orlando, Fla., 
who discussed “The Church in This New 
Age”; Mrs. Badger, who spoke on “The 
Work of Liberal Women”; Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher of the Jacksonville church, 
an honorary vice-president of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, who gave one of 
the addresses of welcome; Rev. Thomas 
Turrell of the new Unitarian Church in 
Tampa, Fla., whose topic was “The Spirit 
of Youth.” The minister of the Jackson- 
ville church conducted the final devotional 
service and was chosen to the Fellowship 
Committee of the Convention. 


Russell Carter Wins Prize 


Russell Gordon Carter of Newton, Mass., 
who has been awarded the $4,000 prize 
offered by the Boy Scouts’ magazine, Boys’ 
Life and Little, Brown and Company, pub- 
lishers, for the best story based upon the 
Boy Scout oath and law, was editor of 
The Beacon during the year 1925. Mr. 
Carter’s book is “Three Points of Honor.” 


Mr. Carter has published thirteen books - 


for boys, beside many short stories. He 
came to The Beacon from the staff of The 
Youth’s Companion, with which he was 
connected for six years, and afterward 
began free-lancing. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1916 and was in France 
twelve months during the war. 
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- Boston’s Second Mission 


Pa Widstwood will preach in Arlington 


Street Church, January 20-27 


_ Sixty-five Unitarian churches in Boston, 
Mass., and environs, are co-operating in 


plans for a preaching mission of liberal | 


religion, with Dr. Horace Westwood as 


_ preacher, to be held January 20 to 27 in 
Arlington Street Church in Boston. 


JA 
Committee of One Hundred is working for 
the success of this common enterprise, 
the purpose of which is to enhance the 
spiritual power of Unitarian churches 
through the renewed faith and zeal of 
their members, to acquaint non-Unitarians 
with the free faith, to lead unchurched 
people to discover a congenial religious 
fellowship, and to quicken the religious 
life of the community. 

Dr. Westwood will answer questions and 
meet persons who wish to talk over reli- 
gious problems. Dr. Westwood’s record 
as a missioner for the Laymen’s League 
and successful pastor and builder of 
ehurches is well known to readers of 
THE REGISTER. ; 

This will be the second missidn by Dr. 
Westwood in Boston. The first mission 
was held in the First Church in Boston 
in March, 1927. Enthusiasm and fertility 
of ideas have characterized two prepara- 
tory meetings of the Committee of One 
Hundred. The Committee is headed by 
Percy A. Atherton, chairman of the Pru- 
dential Committee of Arlington Street 
Church. Arthur Bartlett is in charge as 
mission secretary, and Ival McPeak is in 
charge of advertising and publicity. 

Louis Schalk, chorister at the First 
Parish Church in Arlington, Mass., will 
direct a special chorus choir to lead con- 
gregational singing at the mission, and 
special music is to be given by the choir 
of the Second Parish Unitarian Church 
in Marlboro, Mass., under direction of 
Mrs. Jean Wood Lynch and the York- 
shiremens Chorus of Sanford, Maine, 
Frank L. Rankin, director. 

Every Unitarian in Greater Boston is 
being asked to furnish names and ad- 
dresses of non-Unitarian and unchurched 
friends who might be interested in at- 
tending these meetings. They should be 
sent to the Committee of One Hundred, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., before 
January 8. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


A formal Christmas service was held at 
the assembly hour, December 19. Special 
organ music was rendered by Miss Dorothy 
G. Simpson, instrumental music was given 
by Richard and Donald Quimby of Lowell, 
the choir sang a Christmas anthem, and 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell read the 
Christmas story. The entire school sang 
several carols. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 19, Cary and Gannett Houses had a 
Christmas tree and informal party. 

Before school closed for vacation, Decem- 


ber 20, a spelling match was held between 


the “Greens” and the “Whites.” 


Christmas 


_ yacation extends until January 2. 


_ Eighteen candidates for an ice hockey 
team reported December 17. Parker Wil- 
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lard, 1929, of Dedham, Mass., was chosen 
temporary leader. The first indoor inter- 
club carnival was held in the Gymnasium 
on December 15. 
recently from Harold G. Rader of the fac- 
ulty at the Culver Military School. Mr. 
Rader was for three years teacher of 
science and football coach at Proctor 
Academy. At an assembly he told of the 
life at a large military school. Another 
assembly speaker has been Rey. Harl C. 
Davis of Concord, N.H., a trustee of the 
school, ‘ 

The International Club of Proctor spon- 
sored a program December 17. Silk flags 
representing the signers of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact were placed in front of the 
Chapel. Those taking part were Laurel 
Pickett, 1930, of Brockton, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Club; Viola Haley, 1929, of 


‘East Andover, N.H., secretary; Caroline 


Welch, 1932, of Andover; Frederick Tolles, 
1932, of Nashua, N.H.; and Gladys Rowe, 
post-graduate of Swansboro, N.C. Ap- 
propriate hymns were sung by the school. 


Professor Prescott at Trenton, N.J. 


M. Ernest Townsend spoke on “Religion 
from a Layman’s Point of View’ at the 
Laymen’s Sunday service in the First 
Unitarian Church at Trenton, N.J., No- 
vember 18. The League chapter held an 
open meeting the following evening at 
Hotel Sterling, with Dr. Daniel A. Pres- 
cott, professor of comparative education 
in Rutgers University, as speaker. Dr. 
Prescott’s theme was “Comparative Euro- 
pean and American Education.” Dr. 
Prescott is a graduate of Tufts College 
and Harvard Graduate School, and spent 
several years studying Huropean educa- 
tion for the Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
Foundation. Last year he was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau professor of education 
at the University of Geneva. 


The school had a visit — 
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Committee reports to A. U. A. directors— 
December board meeting 


At the meeting of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, December 
11, President Cornish presented the report 
of the committee to consider methods of 
denominational finance. This committee, 
which consists of Wm. Roger Greeley, 
chairman, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, and 
Charles S. Bolster, was appointed at the 
fourth annual conference of executives, 
held in June at Marblehead, Mass. 

The publication of a book of plays and 
pageants for church schools, compiled by 
Marie W. Johnson and submitted on the 
recommendation of the Committee of the 
Religious Education Department, was au- 
thorized. The publication of a sermon. 
by Dr. Christopher R. Eliot was also 
voted. The Beacon Press, Inc., was au- 
thorized to print an edition of 5,000 copies 
of Beacon Hymnal. 

A comprehensive report of the commit- 
tee appointed to conduct a survey of the 
country churches was submitted by Rev. 
R. CG. Leonard and Rev. Ivan A. Klein, 


‘and the thanks of the board were extended 


to the committee for its efficient service. 
Dr. Cornish was asked to submit to the 

board a list of cities of 100,000 or over 

where it might be desirable to establish 


Unitarian churches when funds are 
available. 
Dr. Cornish announced that Rey. 


Mortimer Rowe was in Transylvania as 
the envoy of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association and the American Uni- 
tarian Association at the consecration of 
Dr. George Boros as Bishop of the Unita- 
rian Churches of Rumania. 

The income from the Minneapolis Free 
Christian Church Fund for this fiscal year 
was appropriated to Rev. Amandus Nor- 
man for the expense of publishing the 
liberal religious paper, Mere Licht. 


to drink, simply ask 


before the age of 16. 


the girls in the saloons of Madison 
were 1,400. 


FEDERAL PROHIBITION 


BAR-ROOM RECRUITS 


If the argument is advanced that prohibition is teaching our young people 


WHO PROMOTES THE DRINK HABIT?P 
The British Brewers’ Journal for Feb. 15, 1922 said: 


“Yearly tens of thousands of alcoholic drinkers die. 
eration and whether or not they take to alcohol, rests the future of our 
trade politically, commercially and economically.” 


In America Dr. Alexander Lambert of Bellevue Hospital, N. Y¥. City said 
25 years ago that 68% of alcoholics studied in his survey became drunkards 
before reaching the age of 21, and of these 30% had become drunkards 


In Chicago before prohibition Mrs. G. M. Mathes, a social worker, counted 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


With the rising gen- 


and State Streets one night. There 


CLOSED 177,000 SALOONS 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THE NEW YEAR 
Through the ceaseless 


web of time 
we trace the design 
OF GOD 
the Eternal 


Arthur C. Huidekoper Dies 


Arthur Clarke Huidekoper, grandson of 
the founder of Meadville’ Theological 
School, and formerly one of its trustees, 
died at his home in Meadville, Pa., Novem- 
ber 30, in his eighty-fourth year. The 
funeral service was held December 2 at 
his home, with Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, 
formerly minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Meadville, officiating. Mr. Huidekoper 
was a trustee of this church and was 
interested in several business and public 
enterprises. He was a captain in 211th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers in the Civil War. 

His grandfather, Harm Jan Huidekoper, 
founded the Meadville School. His uncle, 
Frederic Huidekoper, gave to it thirty 
years of his life. His father, Alfred 
Huidekoper, was its earliest secretary and 
one of its trustees from the beginning 
until his death in 1892, and he was for 
many years president of the Board of 
Trustees. His son, Albert R. Huidekoper, 
has also served as a trustee. 


Death of Mrs. Frank L. Young 


Mrs. Frank L. Young of Dorchester, 
Mass., a former president of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society and an earnest worker 
for the cause of temperance in other or- 
ganizations, died December 11 at her 
home. Mrs. Young had unusual musical 
talent and had studied both in America 
and abroad. She was a member of the 
First Parish Church, Dorchester. 

Mrs. Young was chairman for Dor- 
chester of the Boston Municipal League 
and had been president of the Boston 
School Voters’ League and the Boston City 
Federation. She always was active in the 
work of the Women’s Christian 'Temperance 
Union. 

Her husband and six children are the 
immediate survivors. 


Death of Mr. Littlefield 


Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield of Middle- 
boro,, Mass., died December 17, while on 
a visit in Albany, N.Y. The funeral service 
was conducted December 19 by Rev. 
Charles R. Joy at the First Unitarian 
Church in Middleboro. Mr. Littlefield had 
recently finished an eight-year pastorate 
at the Middleboro church, and had earlier 
Served the Second Unitarian Church in 
Brookline, Mass., and the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Needham, Mass. A 
further account of Mr. Littlefield’s life 
and work will appear in a coming issue 
of THE REGISTER, 
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Ora 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


65 UNITARIAN CHURCHES 


of Greater Boston are joining in a 
PREACHING MISSION OF LiBpRAL RE-_ 
LIGION, to be held in Arlington Street 
Chureh, Boston, January 20 to 27. 
Rey. Horace Westwood, D.D., Mis- 
sion Preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, will give the addresses. 


You have non-Unitarian friends who 
might be interested in attending all or 
some of these meetings. In order that 
announcements may be mailed to them, 
send their names and addresses before 
January 8 to 


THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 


Srxtrnn Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social seryice institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work ayail- 
able at Pacific School of ReHgion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions, 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins January 14, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reesz, D.D., PResipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwen7, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Lag Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard * Eustis, "MD.. 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S S. Phal len, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Tr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes s athy and co-operation amon 
liberal Chriciane i ‘ ‘e . 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer S. Swisumr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS MARRIES BE. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
3 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 ive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian Srp siad Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 
Various de aur are maintained by Unitarian 
Churehes and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 


B. FarnaaM Smits, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 


5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 

Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
THE Ghristian 
THE cnristian 
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48 BOYLSTON STREET 
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How Laymen Did the Work 
and Got the Funds, in Dedham 


The laymen of the First Unitarian 
Church in Dedham, Mass., have added to 
the equipment of the parish house and 
secured a useful amount of physical exer- 
cise for themselves in the last two months 
by building dressing-rooms for the stage. 
The men worked evenings from about 
seven o’clock, often until midnight, making 
excavations under the parish house and 
constructing the three rooms, with a stair- 
way leading to the stage. Most of the 
work was done by a few men; but about 
fifteen individuals, including the minister, 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, had a hand in it, 
under the direction of the chairman, John 
A. Scott. The electrical work was done 
by a layman who is in that field, but the 
rest of the work was by amateurs. The 
only cost was for materials. A cement 
floor was made, the surfacing of which 
was done by the minister, who also built 
brick piers to support the parish-house 
beams. 


At a parish supper, November 15, con- 


ducted by the Laymen’s League, a record 
attendance crowded the vestry. Dr. John 


A. Bisbee, who presided, introduced an- 


auctioneer who sold candlesticks and jewel 
boxes made from the wood of the church 
steeple. Large timbers in the steeple, 
which the historian Julius H. Tuttle said 
were undoubtedly older than the United 
States Government, weakened, and last 
summer were replaced. The first pair of 
candlesticks turned from the old wood 
brought. $50 and the next two $25. Orders 
were taken for smaller amounts. The first 
jewel box brought $80, and orders were 
taken for others at auction room prices. 
In this way the cost of materials used for 
the dressing-rooms was met. An enter- 
taining program rounded out the evening. 


Los Angeles and West Side 
in Attendance Competition 


The First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and the West Side Unita- 
rian Church of New York City are en- 
gaging in a friendly competition in Sunday 
morning attendance. The figures of at- 
tendance are telegraphed immediately 
after the morning service, and the differ- 
ence in time makes it possible for the 
New York City report to be read before 
the Los Angeles congregation the day it 
is received. 

For the first seven Sundays of this 
ehurch year, the total attendance at Los 
Angeles and the West Side Church was 
3,071 and 2,983 respectively. 


Scroll in Bronze Honors Soldiers 
of Leominster, Mass., Church 


A bronze tablet honoring those in the 
church who went into the service during 
the World War was unveiled Armistice 
Sunday in the Unitarian Church at Leo- 
minster, Mass. The tablet is erected on 
the walls of the church and bears fifty- 
seven names of those who were in the 
regular service, the Y. M. C. A., the R. O. 
T. C., and the Red Cross. The name of 
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Morse Freeman, the only one who did not 
come back from France, leads the list. 

The tablet was designed by Henry Blair 
Whitney, son of the minister, Rev. Arthur 
B. Whitney, under the supervision of Ray- 
mond Porter, the sculptor. 
plicity characterizes the design, which 
shows a conventionalization of the two- 
roll scroll of the ancient Hebrew law. 
The inscription, with the list of names, is 
on the open area, and beneath is the line 
from Dr. Edward Everett Hale: ‘Is it 
thine enterprise, Great God? Send me.” 

Harold W. Burdett of the Laymen’s 
League presented the tablet, which was 
accepted by George A. Roukes, chairman 
of the Parish Committee. The unveiling 
was by Miss Virginia Mayo, whose father 
was one of the service men from the 
church. Mr. Whitney preached upon “The 
Tablets of Memorial,’ and at eleven o’clock 
three minutes of silence was observed, 
with the congregation standing. 


Mrs. Helvie at Middichoro 


Rey. Clara Cook Helvie has been invited 
to serve as stated supply at the First 
Unitarian Church in Middleboro, Mass., 
and will begin Sunday, December 30. 


Pulpit and Choir 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Chaste sim- 
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Forum at Troy, N.Y. 

A forum has been instituted by the 
Troy, N.Y.. chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. The announced speakers 
are residents of Troy, and include mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute and President J. L. 
Meader of Russell Sage College. Meetings 
are to be held Sunday evenings in All 


Souls Unitarian Church, from January 6 
to February 24. , 


Obituary 


Wuernras Mr, Howard Andrews, during many 
years, revealed himself, by the life he lived 
among us, as a man of energy, enthusiasm, and 
honesty, in private as in public life; a man of 
public spirit and of optimism; of generous 
nature, broad sympathies, and genuine good 
will; of lofty ideals and noble purposes; and 
from the beginning a devoted, loyal supporter 
of the cause of liberal religion in Nashville; 
and 

WHEREAS death has removed him from our 
ranks, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Board of Trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church of Nashville, hereby give evidence that 
we are keenly aware of the great loss that his 
death means to his family, his many friends, 
this city, and especially to our church; that 
we assure his widow and his children of our 
loving sympathy in their bereavement; and 
that we purpose to honor his memory by stead- 
fastly adhering to the lofty ideals which were 
the inspiration of his efforts in behalf of our 
church. Be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be forwarded 
to Mrs. Howard Andrews, a copy of them be 
incorporated in the minutes of this meeting anil 
a copy be published in the Christian Register. 


(Signed) Jamus A. EStTEs 
A. D. BROWNE 
CarL I. PETERSON 
CHARLES A. HODGES 
A. E. PARKINS 
LETITIA MORGAN 
7 ROBERTA BROWNE 


one hundred dollar gift. 


five hundred dollar gift. 


thousand dollar gift. 


25 Beacon Street 


The Arithmetic of Giving 


One hundred gifts of one dollar each count as much as a single 
One hundred gifts of five dollars each add up as much ag a single 
One hundred gifts of ten dollars each equal in amount a single one 


Do not minimize the cumulative value of the smaller gifts. We 
greatly appreciate them and depend upon them. Send them 
to Isaac Sprague, Treasurer. 


Meadville Theological School 
Building Fund 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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meant “merely to give you a feeling of 


have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 


Original and Selected 


emotion. Doesn’t it do that?” “Yes. : It thet a on een (Wana IV, The Lessons, ae 
(sre e reasurer. ohn arence Fetrie . 
makes me sick! Life. The Church Bells Rang at St. John’s, by Jessie 
~ E. Donahue . 1 
Butler : “The post, m’lady.” Old Lady: James P. Parmenter . . . . President Schubert—After One Hundred 5 Years, by Walter 


“Ah, Christmas-cards, I suppose, Jenkins. 
Well, just examine them, will you? and 
if you consider any of them too familiar, 
just destroy them, Jenkins.”—Punch, 


Dr. Booker T. Washington, the great 
Negro, was shown a model pigpen by a 
former student, who explained that he 
had discovered that if corn were first 
softened in hot water, a pig could digest 
it in half the time. Dr. Washington’s 


tation of a certain couplet, however, 
aroused a look of keen appreciation in 
‘one of the class whom she considered to 
be hopeless. ‘“Tom,” said she, “ what does 
‘Two men looked through the prison bars. 
The one saw mud... the other, stars’ 
suggest to you?” “That it must have been 
a gorgeous scrap!” said the unimagina- 
tive one.—London Morning Post. 


A New York State farmer engaged the 
service of a wanderer who one night ap- 
plied to him for a night’s lodging and 
something to eat. All went satisfactorily 
for a week or so, and then the farmer 
routed out the newly hired man about 
3.30 o’clock one morning. ‘‘What’s up, 
boss?” queried the hobo, drowsily rubbing 
his eyes. “Time to get up and go’ to 
work.” “What’s the big idea?’ “We're 
goin’ to reap.” “Reap what?’  “Qats.” 
“Are they wild oats?’ “Wild oats? Of 
course not.” ‘Well, if they ain’t wild 
oats, why do you have to sneak up on ’em 
like this in the dark?” 


Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President - 
Robert S. Loring .. . .. . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial, 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographio—Civil Service 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. 


ate 


Lend a Hand Society 
Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1891 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Anglican Church Congress and Heresy, D¥inews 
R. Nicol Cross, MA. . . ; 1057 
Joyous Shoalers in Reunion 1070 
United Liberal Church of Atlanta: Celebrates 
Ten Years of Progress . . : 1071 


Word and Work Tp aetnees aa) season 


Bookland 
A Novelist’s Ideals, by George W. sae ts i) DE 
by James A. Fairley; Books .. 1 


Our Children 


Christmas Aboard the atte af ‘Bheghe 
Elizabeth Wade. . . 1 
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Poetry 


daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of — 
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‘quick comment was, “What's a pig’s time z HE following hotels are worthy of = ‘ ate. oak 
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Bridge, when he saw, coming slowly down | z RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE = 
the river, a battered barge. In the stern 2 : = 
sat an old man, his eyes half closed. The] 3 PARKER HOUSE E Church Announcements 
barge was moving at the rate of, say, one| 3 SCHOOL aoe een ae eat = 
sea perch or one two-hundred-and-forty- | 2 600 Guest Roo: ith bath ha = THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
fifth of a knot per day. As it drew near| z ue Phone, Hubbard 8600 and shower =| ter Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service 11 A.M. 
=A a $ = =} Sermon by Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson. 
the bridge, the man who was leaning over | = HOTEL LENOX = 
shouted: “Bring us back a parrot, mate.’ | 3 fs ? =| ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
a : = BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON = ta 
Tit-Bits 2 f =] Samuel A. BDliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
: = Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = a ae at noe Dr. Biot! ih aera a Pm se 
= BB 2690 ooo tae 3 neighbors, and friends are cordially invit 
A teacher was desirous of stimulating | = = 
a . : ; = = NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819) 
the imagination of a class of boys who| z HOTEL BELLEVUE =| corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
read football reports with greater zest 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON =| Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
than they studied anthologies. The quo-| 3 ~ Next to State House =| ice, Sunday, 11 A.M. The church is open 
ir. 


Jersey and P[eterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev, Ed- 
ward A. I!orton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services'at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
bathrep, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
1 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 


service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The 1 is 
open daily from 9 to,5. All welcom 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rey. Christopher Patrons 
on 


Of the late Bishop Charles C. Grafton 
it is said he was remarkable for the neat- 
‘ness and point of his pulpit utterances. 


NEN 


Once, during a disastrous strike, a man Mission. Supported. by dona- |; minister emeritus; Rev. Robert W. 
of Fond du Lac arose in a church meeting hs fons uber pelane sudencome | | AT ee res ee 


and asked leave to speak. The Bishop 
gave him the floor, and the man delivered 
himself of a long panegyric upon captains 
of industry, upon the good they do by 
giving men work, by booming the country, 
by reducing the cost of production, and 
so forth. When he had finished his self- 
praise and, flushed and satisfied, had sat 
down again, Bishop Grafton rose and said, 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President. 


HENRY R. SCOTT : 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD i Vice-Presidents 


JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary, 


30: 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Minister West Side Uni- — es 
tarian Church, New York City. “Humanism.” — 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and— Tre~ 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. eget Charge, oh. 
orus rey men’s” vol 


Brave, 5 : 
perry, 
Candlelight Servi 


anes Wanted Year's’ Rive - 
with quiet significance: “Is there any BOOK ‘ei pot ine Communion, January 2-4 
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